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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXIV.—MR. PETER PURCELL GILPIN 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir may probably be safely alleged that no trainer of racehorses has 
ever won so many of the chief events within so short a period as have 
fallen to Mr. P. P. Gilpin’s stable since he started the exercise of his 
profession in England. Luck is beyond doubt an enormous factor 
in all matters connected with the Turf. Mr. Gilpin has been fortu- 
nate enough to have the horses to train; but that he has turned them 
to the best account is beyond question, and it may be furthermore 
noted that not a few of those who have carried his own white, maroon 
hoops and cap and the colours of his friends have been bought by 
him, frequently for very low prices. The best of these will be men- 
tioned in their places, but it may be remarked that during the present 
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century horses from Clarehaven at Newmarket, or from Langton, 
where Mr. Gilpin trained previously to settling down at headquarters, 
have won the Derby, the Oaks, the Leger, the One Thousand, the 
Grand Prix, the Eclipse, the Alexandra Plate, the New Stakes, the 
Chesterfield, National Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Sandown, the most 
valuable two-year-old race of the season, City of London Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes Kempton, the Champagne, Portland Plate, Great Foal 
Stakes Newmarket First October, Imperial Stakes, Gimcrack, 
Cesarewitch, Challenge Stakes, Middle Park thrice in four years, 
Champion Stakes, Criterion, and Jockey Club Cup—truly a record 
to be looked back upon with pride; and it should be further 
remarked that this is only taking the past seven and a half years, 
prior to which he had a notable list of successes. 

Mr. Gilpin, son of Captain Peter Valentine Purcell, 13th Light 
Dragoons, was born almost fifty years ago at Pau, Basses Pyrénées, 
and, the family being Roman Catholic, was sent in due course to Prior 
Park College, Bath, where he early took to racing—without a horse. 
He won the 100 yards, the quarter-mile, all sorts of other prizes for 
athletics, and was still a schoolboy when he rode his first race, at 
the age of sixteen. This was at Pau. Major Baily wanted a jockey 
for his horse Sir John in a steeplechase promoted at that sporting 
centre, and the Jad was more than ready to seize the opportunity. 
Some one lent him breeches and boots, and as he knew that the 
exploit would by no means be encouraged at home, he smuggled him- 
self out of the town in a hay cart. The Pau country, as many 
readers may be aware, is rather on the lines of an Irish course, banks 
and so forth. After safely compassing a couple of miles Sir John 
resolutely refused. 

In February 1881 Peter Purcell was gazetted to the 5th 
Lancers, joined the regiment at Newbridge, co. Kildare, and within 
a month won two regimental races, the Subalterns’ Cup on Game- 
bird, 12st. 7lb. (a horse who had started favourite for the Liverpool), 
and beat, amongst others, Bob Ridley, fifth in the National, winner 
of the Irish Grand National and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 
Punchestown; also Brunette, ridden by the present Secretary for 
Scotland, then familiarly known as “ Boy Sinclair.” The other 
race was the St. Patrick’s Cup, which Mr. Purcell won on Fortress. 
Arbuthnot, a useful ‘chaser, was one of the first horses he ever 
owned, and Blackie was likewise an early possession. At this 
time he was a four-year-old, the Kildare Hunt Cup was presum- 
ably for five-year-olds and upwards, seeing that the conditions 
began by specifying ‘‘ five-year-olds 12 st.,” but the young Lancer 
had nothing else to put in, badly wanted a ride, and asked Lord 
Drogheda, who was a species of Irish Admiral Rous, dictator of 
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the Irish Turf, if he might not run. If he carried a five-year-old’s 
weight he was told he might go to the post, but he was naturally 
beaten. How keen he was for a ride may be judged from the 
fact that when in Paris one day with Mr. Garrett Moore he per- 
ceived an opportunity of putting Arbuthnot into a race at Cork, 
whereupon he and his friends straightway set off for Ireland, to 
be just beaten, Garrett Moore second, Purcell third. Soon after 
this he sent a few horses to be trained by Garrett Moore’s father— 
of whom a memoir appeared in this magazine at the time of his 
death—at Jockey Hall. Barbarian, useful on the flat, and Stock- 
mar, who had been third in the Ebor, were a couple of them, and 
there was a lot of fun at Jockey Hall as well as a lot of racing. 
One day some of the wild spirits saw a sweep coming down the road 
and called him in to operate on the drawing-room chimney. 

‘‘ There's a cantankerous old fellow staying here who seems to 
think the whole place belongs to him, and he interferes with every- 
body. If he comes in and says anything, don’t you take any notice 
of him,” one of them cautioned the sweep, and the man went to 
work. 

Hubert Moore entering and finding bushels of soot coming 
down the chimney into the unprotected room, demanded in florid 
language to know who had ordered the job, and generally what the 
sweep meant by it; but the black man told the infuriated master 
of the house to go away and not interrupt. Mr. Moore, speechless 
with rage, seized the culprit in spite of his grimy garnishing, with 
a view to throwing him out; the sweep declined to be thrown, 
they struggled through the door, and “landed,” if the expression 
be permissible, in a duck-pond just before the house. 

This, however, is not racing. Mr. Purcell, to resume, rode and 
won on Blackthorn and Alma over the eccentric switchback course at 
the County Down Hunt; on the top of one steep hill is a regulation 
ditch, on the top of another an Irish double. Stentorian, a really 
good hunter, bought from Tom Brown the trainer for £30, proved a 
regular Yellow Jack; he was constantly second, on the flat and 
over a country, but never won, being just beaten for the £300 
Hunters’ Flat-race at Baldoyle. Racing was occasionally conducted 
at these country meetings with no very strict regard for rules. On 
one occasion, taking a fancy toa horse that ran in a selling race, 
Mr. Purcell claimed him, and soon after went to send the animal 
home. He was nowhere to be seen, had been spirited away, no one 
knew where—no one who would throw enlightenment on the subject, 
that is to say—till at length the new owner learnt that his horse 
was on its way to a railway station nine miles off. He set off in 
pursuit, and arrived just in time, as it was being boxed. It belonged 
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to a little syndicate in which the parish priest had the chief share, 
and he had made up his mind to stick to the animal if possible at 
all risks; but the claim was not to be evaded. 

In 1883 Mr. Purcell married the daughter of the late Captain 
Henry Meux-Smith, and she inherited, not long afterwards, Hock- 
liffe, the property of her uncle, Sir Richard Gilpin, who had repre- 
sented a division of Bedfordshire in the House of Commons for over 
forty years, a condition of the bequest being that her husband should 
take the name of Gilpin. 

To begin with, Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin settled down at Halvers- 
town, Ireland, a place which had long been in his family, and is 


CLAREHAVEN 


described by Thackeray in his “ Irish Sketch Book”’; this is ‘‘ The 
Country House in Kildare,” and ‘“‘ Mr. P——,” by whom the great 
novelist was entertained, was a former Peter Purcell, Mr. Gilpin’s 
grandfather, whose claims to distinction have never been recognised, 
for it was he who founded the Royal Irish Agricultural Society, 
from which the now world-famous Dublin Horse Show has its 
origin. 

For some years Mr. Gilpin, as he now was, devoted himself to 
the care of the Bedfordshire property, and was duly made a justice 
of the peace for the county; but the sport of Ireland appealed to 
him, he returned to what he did not regard as the distressful 
country, settling down at Whiteleas, some ten miles from the 
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Curragh Camp and fifteen from Kildare. An illustration of it is 
not given, for in truth a more unpicturesque house could not be 
found. Flat, square, with windows and doors devoid of the least 
attempt at ornament, Whiteleas House does not in the least lend 
itself to the artist; but Mr. Gilpin found here other occupations 
than lamenting the absence of turrets and tracery. He began, in 
fact, to train and run a few horses. One of these was Castanette, 
another was Aristocrat. Both were supposed to be impossible race- 
horses; and it is hard to say what can best be done with young 
thoroughbreds who cannot gallop. They fetch next to nothing at 
auction, few men care to take them as a gift; but both these were 
given to Mr. Gilpin, and he turned them to excellent account. 
Castanette arrived in the winter, and it occurred to her new owner 
that she would draw a sleigh. She did so; and something about 
her took his fancy. Wondering whether she could gallop after all, 
he found that she was not quite deficient in pace, and as she looked 
like jumping he tried whether appearances were deceptive. They 
were not; his eyes had not deceived him, and with this, the first 
animal he trained, he won exactly two dozen stakes of all sorts, 
from mile-and-a-half hurdle races to three-mile ’chases, including 
the Cork Park Plate three years running. The theory about 
horses for courses’? was borne out here, for she won altogether 
six races at Cork and seven at Leopardstown, and never in her life 
made a mistake. Aristocrat also kept on winning; and I have, from 
considerations of space, to omit detailed mention of Holcombe, 
There She Goes, The Maze, College Green, Kriemhilda, and others. 
Kriemhilda started a hot favourite for the chief race at Leopards- 
town, but fell and broke her leg, and her owner, who could not bear 
to see her suffer, had her shot. 

The last few years of Mr. Gilpin’s career have, however, 
been the most interesting from the general point of view, by 
reason of the famous horses with which he has been asso- 
ciated. It was in the late nineties that General Arthur Paget 
thought he would like another horse, and asked Mr. Gilpin to look 
out for one. He looked out and saw Waterhen, a really nice filly, 
who was on offer for 150 guineas outright or on lease. General 
Paget chose the latter, and when presently he wanted to secure the 
daughter of Gallinule and Gipsy Queen, had to pay 600 guineas for 
her. The Derby Cup was one of several races that she won. It is 
a coincidence that on the June afternoon when she took a race at 
Leopardstown Sirenia was also a winner, and this filly (Gallinule— 
Concussion) Mr. Gilpin also annexed. 

I am getting on too quickly, however, for it should have been 
said that having determined to try training in England Mr. Gilpin 
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began to look out for a suitable place, a house with convenient 
gallops at hand; and the orders to view which reached him in shoals 
when his wishes were known did not elevate his idea of the intelli- 
gence of the ordinary estate agent. He was sent to and fro to 
inspect properties which had not one of his requirements, and at 
length, abandoning agents, he began to travel round about and 
look out for himself, consulting stationmasters, innkeepers, all and 
sundry. In this way he lighted on Langton, where, oddly enough, 
a connection of his was living at the time with no intention of stay- 
ing; and here Mr. Gilpin settled. He had been asked to take over 
Mr. L. Neumann’s horses, which had been trained by William 


THE STABLES AT CLAREHAVEN 


Stevens, so he had them sent to Langton, found they were very bad, 
and set to work to find better, the highly judicious purchase of 
Sirenia being one of his first proceedings. 

Sirenia’s unexpected success in the Jubilee of 1goo will not 
have been forgotten. The Grafter, fresh from the City and Suburban 
victory, was favourite at 7 to 2, Merry Methodist and others were 
backed, Clarehaven stood at 100 to 7, while odds of 100 to 3 were 
freely offered about Sirenia, who won by a short head from Merry 
Methodist. I well remember congratulating Mr. Neumann, who 
looked as if he could not believe his eyes. Clarehaven had greatly 
taken Mr. Gilpin’s fancy the year before, when she had been beaten 
a head by Jolly Tar. She belonged to a man who raced in the 
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name of Seymour, and who, being invited to price the mare, 
offered to take 2,000 guineas for her, an offer which was promptly 
accepted. She stayed well, and, let into the Cesarewitch with 
7 st. 13lb., won by half a dozen lengths from Saturday, Sardonic, 
Scintillant, and Sheerness with the utmost ease. The long handi- 
cap has indeed never been won with less apparent effort. This is 
Halsey’s story of the race in a letter to the trainer: ‘‘ Sir, the 
mare won all the way. They could not go fast enough for me to 
ride her without having to take a good hold of her several times to 
keep her in her place. I went out sooner than I wanted on account 
of First Principal being ten or twelve lengths in front. It was no 
effort to get to him.” Asa lasting memorial, Mr. Gilpin called the 
house he was building at Newmarket by the filly’s name. I say 
‘‘building,” for though a cottage stood there, and formed the 
nucleus of Clarehaven as it exists, the structure is practically new, 
for Mr. Gilpin added and patched till he completed the diversified 
and irregular but extremely comfortable establishment which his 
friends know to-day. It was indeed a great year for Mr. Gilpin, if 
not to be compared with years that were to come. He won seven- 
teen races, including four with Eager—a most judicious purchase— 
and five with that useful filly Spectrum. The speedy Eager was 
also the victim of bad luck, for he would have won the Portland 
Plate at Doncaster readily enough—he had carried it off two years 
previously—had Sloan on the Prince of Wales's Lucknow not com- 
pletely knocked him out of it; indeed, the gross interference was so 
obvious that Sloan was summoned before the Stewards and repri- 
manded, but no objection was laid and the race consequently stood, 
His Royal Highness being, of course, helpless in the matter. It was 
only by a head that Eager lost the july Cup. He had given the 
two-year-old Running Stream 3 st. 3 lb. and beaten her two lengths at 
Ascot ; at Newmarket he tried to give her 4st. 2]b., and just failed. 
Another very useful horse Mr. Gilpin had in his stable at the 
time was Mount Prospect. He had bought the son of Gallinule and 
Gretchen for himself, but Mr. Reid Walker, whose horses he then 
had, was anxious to win the Liverpool Cup (1gor), and the trainer 
handed the animal over for the price he had paid. In Maher's 
hands he got home with little to spare, but the cup was secured. 
The year 1902 was not remarkable, but 1903 made history. 
Major Eustace Loder had sent his horses to Clarehaven, and they 
found some most promising stable companions, one of them a colt of 
whom the biggest things were hoped. Mr. Gilpin had bought him, 
for himself, in Ireland. Going over to look at a horse called Wise 
Alec, he had asked Shanahan, who trained it, whether he had 
anything to show. He replied that he had rather a nice colt, a son 
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of Fortunio and Pet, for which he wanted 300 guineas—he had given 
70—and, liking its appearance, Mr. Gilpin wrote a cheque. The Pet 
colt soon showed himself to be as good as he looked, and became 
famous as Delaunay when at length a name was chosen for him. 
One morning some of the two-year-olds were going to be gal- 
loped, and Mr. Gilpin told his head lad to put in a chestnut filly 
who was just coming to hand. The lad apparently thought that 
she had no business in the company of these smartish youngsters, but 
she was stripped, and did so well that it was considered worth while 
to send her to Sandown for the British Dominion Two-year-old Race. 


PRETTY POLLY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


John o’ Gaunt was naturally a strong favourite, but when the field 
had gone a couple of hundred yards the chestnut filly was lengths 
ahead. She increased her lead, going always well within herself, 
and won by such an astonishing margin that photographs of the 
finish only include the winner, with shadowy objects in the distance. 
This was the début of Pretty Polly, and here is a record of her trial: 


Pretty Polly... 2 years 6st. 12 1b. 
Delaunay 2 years 8st. 7 lb. 
Addlestone 2 years 7st. 7 1b. 
Fontenoy 6 years gst. 4 1b. 
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“Won half a length, six lengths second and third. Pretty 
Polly had never before been jumped off, and ran very fast.” 

Mr. Gilpin rarely tries his horses; that is to say, he seldom 
has them ridden out so as to be able to handicap them closely. 
They are rather sent for real good rough gallops, which are trials to 
all intents and purposes, except for the riding out to a strenuous 
finish. Before Spearmint’s Derby, on the 16th of May, he had 
the first of three of these spins with Pretty Polly and Hammer- 
kop, a mile and a half, the colt going, it is noted, ‘‘ wonderfully 
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well.” Four days later the same three and another were out 
again, the Derby distance. 


Pretty Polly... 4 years 8st. 13 lb. 
Spearmint 3 years 7 st. 5 lb. 
Hammerkop 6 years 8st. 5 lb. 
Waterchute _... aged 7st. 12 lb. 


Waterchute—Hammerkop’s and Sirenia’s elder brother—was 
beaten after going six furlongs, and Hammerkop quite done with 
three furlongs from the end. It is described as ‘a clinking 
gallop,” and convinced Mr. Gilpin that Spearmint would win 
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the Derby. On the 25th, five days before Epsom, the last gallop 
took place. 


Spearmint 3 years 7st. 5b. 
Pretty Polly... 4 years “ai 8st. 13 lb. 
Gaspard 4 years 7st. 2 lb. 
Manuka... = 3 years int 5st. g lb. 


“A real good gallop, Spearmint undoubtedly going best,”’ is 
the comment. 

Pretty Polly, to deal with her first, has been so much discussed 
that the familiar ground need not be re-traversed. In stakes she 


CLAREHAVEN, AFTER WINNING THE CESAREWITCH 


won £37,295, and it may be doubted whether a better mare ever 
lived. Her first defeat, by Presto II. in the Prix du Conseil Muni- 
cipal, caused something like actual distress to her admirers, whose 
sympathy with Major Eustace Loder was most sincere. Mr. Gilpin, 
looking on, knew that the jockey, Maher, would be blamed, and 
going to meet him as he returned crestfallen to weigh in, kindly 
told him “‘ not to mind; it couldn’t be helped.”” Maher, the trainer 
believes, did not hold the French horse too cheaply, and was always 
within striking distance; but there can be no doubt that Pretty 
Polly was upset by her journey, the heavy ground was against her, 
and Presto was a good horse that day. 
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Spearmint’s career was brief but brilliant. If Pretty Polly was 
a wonder, he must assuredly have been a really good colt; but he 
developed a splint in an awkward spot, it forced the tendon out of 
its place, and the leg naturally gave way. 

Again it may be repeated that if Pretty Polly was a wonder, 
Delaunay stands out as scarcely less, for in a six-furlong gallop, when 
they were four-year-olds, carrying 1ost. each, he beat her a head. 
It was his best distance and not hers; but she had extraordinary 
speed, needless to say. It may be contended, with a sound basis of 
argument, that the generation produced no speedier horse than 
Delaunay. As a three-year-old he was out eleven times, and won 
ten races, failing only in the Cambridgeshire, and this was the 
* failure ” :— 


Hackler’s Pride ... 4 years ... 8st. 10lb. Dillon 
Vril years ... Oat. ib, Pike 
Nabot 5years ... 8st.6lb. 3 Halsey 
Delaunay ... 3 years ... 8st. rolb. Madden 
Caius 4years ... gst. olb. Stern 


Neck, half length, Delaunay close up; moreover, Madden rode 
a bad race—we may let it go at that. As a four-year-old he ran 


four times, won three, and this was the other :— 


Golden Gleam... 3 years ... 6st. 8lb. 1 Plant 
Delaunay ... .» 4years ... Iost.olb. 2 Madden 
Thrush ... 3years ... 7st.8lb. 3 Martin 


Head, neck. Delaunay was giving Thrush 23lb., more than 
weight for age; and about Thrush’s merit there can be no mistake. 
Of his next five races he won four, and failed to give the four-year- 
old Xeny 3lb. and the year, succeeding, however, in giving Poly- 
melus, who was favourite, 11 lb. In 1904 Mr. Gilpin came first in 
the list of winning trainers, with forty-four races worth £35,694. 

It seems a little odd to talk of Mr. Gilpin’s bad luck, but it is a 
fact that of his best horses a considerable proportion have given 
exceptional trouble and come early to grief. The case of Spearmint 
we have seen; probably no one doubts that he must have won the 
Leger and other good races had he stood. Roe O’Neill was con- 
stantly wrong, L’Aiglon could never really be trained by reason of 
incipient splints, and Llangibby frequently had something the matter 
with him. That he would have beaten Challacombe in the Leger 
had he not strained himself while being saddled is not open to 
question. He was not half himself when he won the Eclipse, after 
(when very backward, on the occasion of his first outing subsequent 
to the Leger) being second to Dinneford for the Princess of Wales’s 
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Stakes, giving 3lb. Flair, again, was always coughing or exhibiting 
some weakness. She had only been in work for about a month before 
she won the Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton; she ran thrice after- 
wards (only five times in all), and was never beaten after her “ first 
time out” essay. Mr. Gilpin expected that her stable companion 
Admirable Crichton would have had the better of her in the Middle 
Park Plate, but she got off; and he was another animal with a habit 
of going wrong. Pretty Polly's relations are poor by comparison 


DELAUNAY WITH W. LANE UP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


with her. Adora’s form at home is wretched, but the two-year-old 
sister, yet unnamed, shows distinct promise. This season, however, 
the horses at Clarehaven have never been right, though Galvani 
showed at Goodwood that he was on the way to recover his form. 
I have no space to dwell on the son of Laveno and Gallinaria, 
and can only say of Désirée that Mr. Gilpin gave 610 guineas for 
her and won the Gimcrack and two other races, was second twice, 
and third once, having only run her six times; but she did nothing 
after her first season. 
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All successful trainers receive odd letters from unknown corre- 
spondents, and Mr. Gilpin certainly has his share. Here is one :— 


Mr. GILPIN. 


SIR, 
I hope you will pardon the liberty I take to ask 
you if you could tell me anything for the Cesarwitch and Cambridge- 
shire that I could have a few shillings on so that I could purchase a 
new artificial leg as the one I now have is worn so badly that if I 
dont get a new one very soon I will not be able to follow my 
employment. 


Another hard-up backer writes :— 


DEAR SIk, 
Excuse me for taken the liberty off writing to you but 
I am broke and you must Excuse me for all i had went on (Earl 
Mor) and (Gold Lock) all so L’Aiglon and Roe O’Neill and he 
finished me, so for Heaven Sake send me something that will take 
me out off misery for I am a poor working man & becks nothing 
but your horses, excuse me for writing to you. Yours truly 


A third says :— 
DEAR SIR, 

My wife is ill with a bad cough and I have been anxious 
to raise some money that would enable me to buy a medicine that is 
rather expensive, also that I might be able to get her to the country. 
With this object in view having a little money saved I began to 
“back” horses, with the usual result that am loser. Having heard 
that Delaunay may be regarded as the sure winner of the Stewards’ 
Cup I thought you might send me some reliable information that I 
could depend on, as am afraid to part with the money I have till I 
get something very sure. I am sure you do not do the business 
I ask of you [this is vague], but perhaps you will do the writer 
a reealy good turn by sending the information I respectfully ask, so 
I thank you in anticipation and remain your a 


Here is an invitation at which I do not think Mr. Gilpin 
jumped :— 
DEAR SIR 


I have heard my sister that is teaching at new Market 
talk about being very friendly with you [Mr. Gilpin declares that 
the privilege has not been accorded to him] that I thought you 
would not mind telling me whether your horse Roe O'Neill is a 
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starter for the Hunt Cup, and whether you have any chance. I 
have not yet had the pleasure of meeting you yet but if you are 
coming down to Doncaster for the races I should be glad if you 
would come and stay with me for the races I thought you perhaps 
would not mind telling me in confidence whether you are trying 
or not, hoping to hear from you by return 

Yours truly 


*‘ Whether you are trying or not” conveys a reflection on 
Mr. Gilpin’s Turf policy which probably the writer did not realise. 


HAMMERKOP WITH BERNARD DILLON UP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


This is to the point : — 


DEAR SIR, 


Can I get back £2 I had on Delaunay for the Cam- 
bridge with Hammerkop on Friday I don’t often back horses. But a 
few pounds would be very useful to me just now. You will no doubt 
think that I have a fair amount of confidence in you when I write to 
you direct. If you answer this you can just say yes or no of course 
I hardly expect an answer, but you need not be frightened I should 
not keep it confident. 

Yours sincerely 
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A man from Burnley says :— 


DEAR SIR, 
Excuse me writing but I am in difficulties with my 
Rates and as I have got told to back your Horse for the Handicap. 
I thought if you would be so good as to say if you thought it good 
enough I would thank you very much. Iam not a gambler but with 
being the last race I would try to clear my Rates off. : 
Yours truly —— 


All sorts of people write, the phraseology being little diversified ; 
it is usually, ‘‘ You will be surprised at receiving a letter from a perfect 
stranger,” or ‘‘ I hope you will excuse the liberty I take.” This is 
perhaps the most shamelessly impudent of the lot. It comes from 
Joppa, N.B.” 


gth August /07. 


DEAR SIR, 

Being a great admirer of and having made a good bit of 
money off your mare Pretty Polly I hope you will excuse the liberty I 
have taken in writing you, but as I most strenuously and at all times 
maintain that P.P. will win the Leger, would you do me the great 
favour and kindness in saying what is your own and Major Loder’s 
private opinion. Do you consider she has a good chance to win and 
are you likely to back her from the stable either away from or on the 
course? To-day’s price is 11/8 om and asI am quite prepared to 
back her for £500 or £1,000 at that price, or a better if can be got, 
will you oblige me with your private opinion which I assure you will 
be kept strictly to myself. I am thinking of having a double event 
over her for the St. Leger and the Cambridgeshire, if you will favour 
me with your unbiassed opinion on the subject and if you care to 
back her for both events. Of course— [this is really delightful in its 
sublime impertinence]—you will understand that should I back her 
heavily upon your opinion and it should not “come off” there will 
be no reflection upon you the risk being entirely my own, and your 
confidence will not be betrayed as I want if at all possible to make a 
bit of money for myself and other people can please themselves 
what they do. Thanking you in anticipation, 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


The creature’s condescending assurance that if he backs Pretty 
Polly and she does not win he will not hold Mr. Gilpin responsible 
is simply not to be described. 

When writing about Major Beatty I quoted some letters from a 
correspondent of his, and I recognise the writing and the style in 
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communications to Clarehaven. If Zinfandel had won the Cesare- 
witch there were to be exhibitions of maddening enthusiasm, and 
the writer anticipated practically the same if Pretty Polly won the 
Cambridgeshire. 

‘* The scene on Newmarket Heath will Eclips any yet heard or 
seen on any racecourse, you, Mr. Gilpin and the Major would carry 


ORK sae! 


38" ¢ Apraal Winner 


Roval tation Clotel. 
December. 1904, 
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the Scene of the victory to your Graves as you will leave behind youa 
record victory which will never be repeated bring her up favourite 
at the finish and do not forget the Life time Honor. Ifthe public 
get at you and the Major they will eat you with delight it is your 
chance of a life-time.” 
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He and several other correspondents are good enough to give 
Mr. Gilpin advice as to the races for which he should enter, the 
jockeys who should be engaged, together with little hints on train- 
ing; but as Mr. Gilpin is always with the horses and these counsellors 
have probably never seen them, I do not think that the instructions 
conveyed induce him materially to alter his plans. 

One letter, evidently from a girl, is addressed to ‘‘ My dear 
Sweet Pretty Polly” and is full of enthusiasm, though the writer 
declares ‘‘ it is the greatest sorrow to me that I have never seen 
you.” 

My space is exhausted, though I have left out several things I 
had intended to discuss, for a day at Clarehaven is full of interest. 
It will be well understood that Major Eustace Loder and Mr. 
Neumann are lucky in their trainer, and that he in turn is lucky 
in the material they provide. It can only be hoped that there are 
successes in store to make up for what has hitherto been a bad 
year. 


PRETTY POLLY WINS THE OAKS IN A CANTER 
(Photograph by W. A, Rouch) 


SCHWARZEGG HUT—THE STARTING POINT 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


THE FINSTERAARHORN 
BY MARIE HAMPSON SIMPSON 
(Member of the Austrian Alpine Club) 


On the northern slopes above Grindelwald there is just one spot 
from which the Finsteraarhorn, the greatest of great Oberland peaks, 
can be seen in absolute perfection. From the valley floor the eye 
travels upward over the rock buttresses of Eiger and Mettenberg ; 
along the icy stream of the Lower Grindelwald glacier flowing 
between them, right back to the huge semi-circular wall of the 
Fiescherhérner, and beyond it, higher still, to the spire which, in 
spite of its distance, dominates the nearer giants. It gives an 
impression that the peak is visible from the actual base of the whole 
range to its very summit, suggests the full value of each one of its 
14,026 ft., shows every possible contrast—from the trees and flowers 
and life of the valley, the limpid sparkle of its racing streams, the 
hard blue gleam of ice, the unrelieved white of unbroken snow, to 
the savage ruggedness of the narrow summit ridge silhouetted 
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against “that inverted Bowl we call the Sky.” In one view we 
have the whole scale of possible mountaineering progressions, from 
the village in the valley to the Great Infinitude. 

It may not be the most fascinating aspect of the mountain, it 
gives no hint of its whole form, but as suggesting its characteristic 
mood it is incomparable. Dominant, savage, yet gloriously beauti- 
ful, it stands defiantly above all others, an incarnate threat to the 
invader of the heights. Recalling the ceaseless rockfalls which 
sweep that precipitous face, hearing again in imagination the crash 
as the great boulders strike on the living rock, the shell-like screech 
as they fly through the air, those who know the mountain marvel 
as they look at it that the peak has not earned a reputation as 
sinister as its defiant outlines. Perhaps if ascents by all but the 
easy ordinary route were not sufficiently rare its threat might have 
been but too often fulfilled; as it is, the Finsteraarhorn remains one 
of the few great peaks against which there is as yet no charge of 
blood-guiltiness, and that though its history dates from the earliest 
days of Alpinism. 

The third great Alpine peak to give its summit to the moun- 
taineer, it was ascended in 1812 (August 16) by three guides of 
Herr Rudolf Meyer—a son of that J. R. Meyer of Aarau who, 
with his brother Hieronymus and their guides, made the first ascent 
of the Jungfrau in 1811—has since become one of the most frequently 
visited peaks of its group, and has been climbed by every possible 
and at least one all but impossible route. 

The mountain, a huge wall-like structure running from north- 
west to south-east, offers therefore two faces—north-east and south- 
west respectively—and two great ridges to the climber. From that 
spot above Grindelwald, one looks along the foreshortened north- 
west ridge to the culminating point; behind it, in the invisible 
beyond, a corresponding ridge sinks to the south-east. It was by 
this unseen ridge that the 1812 party reached the peak, thus re- 
versing the ordinary sequence of mountain conquest ; for first 
attempts have generally been directed at the most obvious line of 
least resistance, which in this case was not followed until 1829, 
when the scientist Hugi and his party, by the easy snow and rocks 
of the south-west face, reached the slight depression in the north- 
west ridge now known as the Hugisattel, from which two of his 
guides climbed to the summit. But the south-east ridge, though the 
first discovered route, remains to this day one of the fine and rarely 
attempted climbs of the Alps; in fact but twelve ascents have been 
made by it, and, excluding the guides’ return over it in 1812, until 
the summer of 1906 it had been but once traversed in the reverse 
direction. 
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The second ridge, that visible from Grindelwald, was first 
followed throughout its entire length in 1868, thereby opening a direct 
but long route from the north. But in spite of the obvious sugges- 
tion given by these two ridges, the complete traverse of the mountain 
over both of them has been of the rarest occurrence. It was done 
in 1887 by Mr. G. H. Morse’s party, but not repeated until Septem- 
ber 11, 1905, when Mr. Claude A. Macdonald and the Almers from 
the hut on the south-west face of the Finsteraarhorn (situated at an 
altitude of about 10,600 ft.) took thirteen hours fifty-five minutes, 
apparently exclusive of halts, to the Schwarzegg Hut. Finally, on 


A CREVASSE 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg Zurich 


July 19, 1906, Messrs. Greenwood, Ling, and Raeburn from the 
same hut repeated the traverse in about eighteen hours from hut to 
hut. 

But the more laborious traverse in the reverse direction from 
the greater depth and distance of the Schwarzegg (8,268 ft.) made 
on September 20, 1902, by the well-known Swiss climber, G. Hasler, 
and the veteran Christian Jossi, had never been repeated, while 
the south-east ridge was still untrodden by female foot when, on 
August 12, 1906, we left Grindelwald for the Schwarzegg Hut 
en route for the great mountain. 
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It would hardly have been possible to experience a worse pre- 
paration for a big day’s work than the few hours which we spent 
at the hut that night. Being easy to reach, for it does not even 
possess the protection of an isolating glacier, it has deservedly gained 


A BERGSCHRUND 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zuvich) 


an evil reputation as the haunt of the guideless and the “ Salat- 
jéchler.” On this occasion we found it possessed by two parties 
who had slept there the previous night, and who had returned so 
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late from their respective expeditions that they intended to sleep 
there again. Apparently the fact that their morrow’s programme 
contained nothing more strenuous than the walk back to the valley 
was all-sufficing to them, for they seemed to think rest unnecessary 
for any of us. On the top of a heavily burdened tive hours’ walk up 
hill came a couple of hours’ vain striving after sleep ; finally at 10 p m., 
seeing that it was hopeless, we got up and breakfasted. At II p.m. 
we left. Half asleep we trudged over alternating moraine and 
glacier, skirted crevasses, and walked up snow-slopes, until an un- 
eventful four hours—slow going for which the incombustible candles 


FINSTERAARHORN FROM THE EAST 
Showing north-east face and both ridges, and looking towards Finsterjoch, the line of approach 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


in our lanterns were responsible—set us on the Finsteraar-joch. 
From there our way lay to the right up the snow to a steep couloir, 
and the rocks at its side to the Agassiz-joch, the deep depression 
between the Finsteraar- and Agassizhorn: but we were still too 
early, for we could make nothing of the bergschrund which guarded 
the approach to the couloir, at the foot of which we halted and 
waited. 

Against the purple blackness of the sky the heavier darkness of 
the peaks showed as mysterious shadows, their dim outlines forming 
a Doré-esque fortress of fear, fit lurking place for all the phantoms 
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of Croquemitaine. On the right, rising from the snows which 
seemed to cling about its base with long, pale, reluctantly quitting 
fingers, a great mass towered over us; far above, a brilliant star 
quivered against its last rocks like the halo on the brow of that 
proud spirit of the mountains banished with Alpine dragons and 
demons by an unimaginative generation. From the snows at our 
feet to the crowning star the shadowy rocks rose sheerly, an un- 
guessable precipice in the darkness, the north-east of the Finsteraar- 
horn itself. That face, the long recorded inaccessibility of its cliffs, 
of natural interest to any climber, was of particular interest to us, 


VIEW FROM PEAK LOOKING SOUTH TO SOUTH-WEST, SHOWING MATTERHORN 
AND WEISSHORN IN THE DISTANCE 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


for both my opemons had been concerned in making the history 
attached to it,? one of them had | again the of the 


11n 1g02 Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, with H. and U. Fuhrer, climbed wats 
two-thirds of the way up this face, but after reaching a place where further 
progress seemed impossible, they returned in bad weather, which made their safe 
descent a most remarkable feat. They were obliged to spend two nights in the open, 
snow falling part of the time. On July 16, 1904, G. Hasler and Fritz Amatter, of 
Grindelwald succeeded in reaching the summit by a great rock-rib which runs straight 
up the north-east face, and which, although they did not know it until they found a 
rope hanging on the rocks, was that attempted by Miss Bell's party. But it was not 
until they had passed the point reached in 1902 that they encountered the greatest 
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assertion that inaccessibility is only a relative term. These two who 
waited with me at the foot of the Agassiz couloir were that G. Hasler 
who had made the traverse of the two ridges from the north in 1902, 
and who, having long since tired of the, to him, unsatisfying status of 
amateur, had taken the diploma of the fully qualified guide. The 
second, Heinrich Fuhrer, of Meiringen, was a young professional of 
experience. 

So we sat below the great cliffs, talking of past struggles, till the 
chill air that runs before dawn brought us once more to our feet. 
As the stars dimmed we trod slowly up the steep tongue of snow 


VIEW FROM SUMMIT LOOKING WEST AND NORTH, SHOWING JUNGFRAU AND MONCH 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrlt, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


which stretched to the high pass above us; the pallor of daybreak 
lay on the snowfields as we crossed the bergschrund, finding above 
it that bane of the climber when haste is imperative, hard ice, and 
seeing that many steps must be cut in it before we might reach the 
rocks at the Agassiz side of the couloir. Though Heinrich cut up 


difficulties of the climb, the last three hours of which—it took them fifteen hours from 
their bivouac at the foot of the rib to the summit—tried the skill and strength of even 
these two expert climbers to the utmost, while the result remained doubtful until the 
last obstacle had been stormed and they stood on the summit. Curiously enough no 
portion of this route, except the last dozen feet, can be seen from the summit or either 
ridge, the angle being too sheer. 
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towards them with all speed, the sun rose before we had made half 
the necessary distance —rose in a golden glory most entrancing to 
behold, which, however, we had but little time to appreciate, for at 
the first caress of its rays the mountain sent a reminder of its threat, 
a preliminary flight of stones. 

As the sunlight grew in strength and crept down along the 
edge of the ridge the falls became more frequent, until hardly a 
moment passed without hearing a shrill whistle, as, every jot as 
deadly as the modern bullet, stones flew past us. Luckily, we were 
already close to the Agassiz side of the couloir, and to a certain 
extent sheltered; but a steady stream of ice-flakes fell on our 
shoulders and an occasional small stone whizzed by overhead, the 
obvious forerunner of others when once the sun should thaw the as 
yet frozen crest of the pass. 

There can hardly be a more curious sensation than that of 
standing on an ice-slope as the target for a mountain’s shot and 
shell; many of those who have taken part in battle have attempted 
to analyse their feelings when under fire, most of such attempts 
tending to show that once their share becomes active the majority 
of people have no feelings. Very much the same thing happens in 
the ordinary course of contest between mountains and mankind: 
when a position becomes critical one’s thoughts are so concentrated 
on the work before one, one is so possessed of a fixed idea—that 
there must be no personal carelessness—that the possible presence 
of the waiting Separator of men’s souls and bodies becomes a 
curiously impersonal matter. But the position of standing to be 
shot at is a very different matter; it is no longer warfare, it is a 
mere question of waiting before a firing-party of more than ordi- 
narily erratic marksmanship. At the best it produces a mental 
attitude of the “if it be now, ’tis not to come” order; but, as a 
rule, it provokes a sense of «irritation, not at the risky situation in 
which one finds oneself—for that, being self-sought, must be 
accepted—but at the passive attitude which one is forced to adopt. 
All depends on the step-cutter; the remainder of the party can 
only wait and realise that they are powerless to hasten or help him, 
and equally powerless to retard the fall of a single stone. Whether 
the predestined stone will fall lies on the knees of the gods. 
Therefore our desire to quit with all haste the couloir’s ice for the 
rocks may be imagined. 

Very few yards separated the leader from those rocks; another 
fifteen minutes, while the axe played on the hard grey surface, and 
then we were on them. As rocks they were not interesting to the 
climber: nothing but a steep, easily-climbed rampart in the grip of 
utter decay. At 6.15 we stood on our pass and at the foot of the 
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great north-west ridge. After a twenty minutes’ halt we passed on 
over its first pitch, steepish rocks as rotten as those of the couloir, 
every hold having to be used with caution, for they trembled under 
one’s feet and crumbled beneath one’s hands; after a short hour, 
the ridge steepened, narrowed, and merged into hard ice again. 
Close to its crest, where the processes of nature had left it, one 
cannot say softer, but perhaps less adamantine, we cut our staircase. 
On our left was emptiness. Looking down, the eye met nothing 
before the snow-fields two thousand feet below: to the right, the 
glassy slope dropped at first less steeply, then suddenly curved over 


THE OBERAAR HUT AND FINSTERAARHORN—THE END OF THE TRAVERSE 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


into unseen depths. About two-thirds of the way had been made— 
that is to say, about an hour and a half had been spent chipping 
out foothold—when over the line of ice that, glittering against the 
sky, cut off all further view of our summit, came three others 
cutting down towards us. In twenty minutes the parties met and 
passed ; a few minutes more and the ready-made stairway led us to 
the depression at the foot of the last rocks—the Hugisattel—where 
the ordinary route joins the north-west ridge. 

Straight in front of us, dwarfed by our closeness under it, the 
summit rose in a series of rocky steps. How eagerly I had looked 
forward several seasons before to my first ascent by those same 
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rocks, when, with the often-read account of the first English ascent 
of 1857 fresh in my memory, I expected all the thrills which the 
party had encountered! It is true that we were not disappointed 
of our thrills, but they were caused by sudden evil weather through 
which we persisted—wet driving clouds, a furious piercing wind 
which congealed their moisture on us and on the rocks till our 
gloves froze to the handholds and the metal of our axes seemed 
red-hot if touched with uncovered fingers. It might have been a 
winter ascent. 

But in 1906, when the sun blazed in the bluest of skies, the 


THE GEMSLUCKE FROM THE WALLISER 
(Photograph by A. G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


turrets of that midnight Fortress of Fear were transformed into the 
easiest of stairways. Forty minutes very leisurely climbing, and at 
10.10 a.m. we stood on the higher northern summit. Far away to 
the south-west the Pennine group gleamed through a dancing heat- 
haze; at our feet the great Oberland stretched north, east, west ; 
whilst far below us, a little west of north, a glacier valley winding 
between the peaks led our eyes towards the valley we had left and 
our thoughts to its crowds, its fashions, and its clamour. 

We stayed long on the peaceful summit, would gladly have 
stayed even longer, had we not known that the greater part cf our 
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work lay yet before us. About 11.40 we passed along the crest of 
the narrow summit ridge to the southern peak, where at our feet 
the famous south-east aréte 
dropped in a sheer first pitch. te ae 
Over the first slabby rocks an . 
unnecessary rope has been fixed, 
but it was after passing this 
historic slab that the real plea- 
sure of the climb began, on that 
portion of the ridge which was 
described by one of its early 
ascenders as “‘un aréte d'une 
difficulté incroyable, une série 
d’obélisques bizarrement 
placés”’; while yet another 
writes: ‘‘ Noch nie sah ich einen 
Pfad mit solchen schroffen 
Abblicken.” 

On it we spent an hour 
and twenty minutes, which 
passed like a few seconds as we 
scrambled to the top of every 
rock-tooth (for to enjoy the best 
of the south-east ridge the 
jagged sky-line must be follow- 
ed) and then down its further 
side. Pinnacle followed pin- 
nacle, each offering an ever- 


DESCENDING—TYPICAL ROCK WORK 
(Photograph by A, G. Wehrli, Kilchberg, Zurich) 


varying delight to the crag-climber with no excessive difficulty, 
though, I suppose, a certain amount of sensation had we been 
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inclined to look for it. But we were too pleasantly engaged in 
overcoming each rocky obstacle to pay much attention to the 
void on either hand, or to a gap or two in the ridge, over the 
nothingness of which we had to stride. I certainly remember 
one taking-off place at the foot of one of the pinnacles which 
recalled the ‘‘ awkward corner” on the Zinal-Rothhorn, and which 
would have provided a thrill for any sensation-seeker, but which 
was decidedly superior from the climber’s point of view to the 
better-known “‘ mauvais pas.” 

At last the rock-teeth grew less frequent, the descents following 
them longer, less interesting; but we stayed on the ridge till a long 
descent over easy but bad rock suggested the advisability of leaving 
it. So we followed the Meyer party’s example and struck down the 
south-west face of the ridge to the Walliser-Fiescherfirn over a 
fairly steep slope seamed with little gullies. We descended by a 
rock-rib between two of these for more than three-quarters of an 
hour, after which we were forced to traverse across the face to our 
right, cross two gullies which had a very suspicious appearance, and 
work down towards a rock-tower that rose from the slope some 
way below us. To reach it we were again obliged to cross another 
gully ; when well in the middle of it there came a sudden shrill 
hum, and a stone grazed across my shoulder, leaving a frayed track. 
A rush took us into the shelter of the tower, and none too soon, for 
close on that timely warning followed a stream of missiles—tiny 
pebbles, heard but not seen, great lumps of rock, screeching as they 
ricochetted in the wildest fashion all over the slope we had just 
crossed, a saturnalia of horrid sound raging at intermittent intervals. 
At last, during a longer lull, we dashed across the last of the 
suspicious ground to a smooth buttress, on which we ascended 
slightly, and making a rather awkward traverse round a corner, 
found ourselves close to a gully which ended in the snows— 
probably the gully used by the majority of parties ascending to 
the ridge. A few more steps and we were descending by it 
rapidly, and were soon looking up from the snow-field at that 
portion of the face which we had come down—a decidedly forbidding- 
looking place when seen from below. 

We were now close to the Finsteraar Hut, but as it was not 
yet half-past four we decided to cross the pass known as the 
Gemsliicke (the lowest point in the long ridge connecting the 
Finsteraarhorn with the Finsteraar-Rothhorn) and go on to the 
Oberaar Hut, a matter of perhaps another two or two and a half 
hours. But the interest of the work was finished, and we felt no 
desire to hurry to another crowded cabane, so we prolonged the 
picnic which we held beneath those cliffs perhaps unduly. It must 
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have been nearly six o’clock before we started on our walk in 
earnest. Discarding for a time the rope which we had worn ad 
nauseam for sixteen hours out of the seventeen and a half which 
had sped since we left the Schwarzegg, we traversed névé and débris 
to the foot of our pass, and toiled up its snow and screes From 
its height we looked down into the basin of the Studerfirn and 
across it to the very obvious pass at the southern base of the 
Oberaarhorn, where lay our hut. 

The reflection of the sun, already low, lighted the sky, but the 
snow-field at our feet was dead and chill. We roped again, and 
tramped down into its twilight towards the little range which, 
running from the Studerhorn to the Oberaarhorn, seems to delude 
some climbers into crediting the Finsteraarhorn with a mythical 
third ridge running due east. The great peak which we had 
traversed towered to our left, the light behind it touching its out- 
line with flame; the north-east face was already in deep cold 
shadow. High on those terrific rocks—though we did not know it 
till later—two human beings, tied fast to a rope fixed by the rg04 
party—the only means of securing their safety—were preparing to 
endure a second bivouac on that face; for a second night the very 
ramparts of the Fortress of Fear were to hold them prisoners.! 
But we, ignorant of their plight, passed over the perpetual snow- 
fields to safe shelter. 


1 Mr. V. A. Fynn and Herr Adolf Briiderlin, who completed the second ascent by 
the north-east face on the following day, after having spent two nights and nearly two 
days on the mountain (August 12, 13, and 14). 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXII.—THE CHARMED RING 


BY PEYTON WREY 


*“ Wuat a perfect place this is!"’ Lyght exclaimed, as he stepped 
from the motor at the door of Strathesk Castle, and was greeted by 
his host, Hugh Lumsden. 

High up, on a green plateau surrounded by heathery hills, the 
castle stood, stone-built, rugged, with a round tower at each side 
rising above the roof, and yet, by reason of the flowers which adorned 
some of the sills and the bright curtains visible in most of the 
windows, possessing an air of comfort or even of gaiety. The hill- 
side on which the structure was built had accommodated itself to 
the formation of green terraces, set here and there with flights of stone 
steps, and it was evident that the gardeners took pride in their work, 
for the beds were radiant. The boundary of the grounds was formed 
by a stream which might almost be dignified by the name of river, 
over which a stone bridge led to the moor. 

“I’m glad to be here again—for the last time!’ Lyght re- 
marked, as he gazed round at the prospect. 

“Yes, we shall never see it again, that’s pretty certain,” 
Lumsden replied; ‘‘ but come in and have something. I’ve got you 
a cold grouse and some ham to keep you going till dinner. We'll 
chat whilst you are eating.” 

He led the way into the dining-room, where his friend seated 
himself at the table, nothing loath after a long journey by rail and 
twenty miles in the motor from the station, 
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How’s your girl ?’’ Lyght asked. 

* All right, thanks—out on the moor. They'll be back rather 
early, there are only three drives after lunch to-day, and she’ll wait, 
I expect, and walk home with the guns.” 

““No good news, I suppose, or you’d have told me,” Lyght 
continued. ‘It’s awful to think of a brute like Dunstan having this 
dear old place. If testimony that Alleyn intended to leave it to 
Clive were any good there would be no want of it!” 

“Of course it was a perfectly well-understood thing. Dunstan 
has his own place and any amount of money ; but it is strange that 
though Alleyn so well knew his heart was wrong and he might go off 
at any moment, he never made a will and left Clive safe. I had a 
very strong affection for Alleyn, the kindest creature in the world, 
but I must say it is desperately hard on Clive. If I were a wise 
father I suppose I should break off this match with Edith, for I don’t 
see how they are to get on. He has about £300 a year. I’m a 
poor man, and if I squeezed out another £500 for them it’s as much 
as I could manage, with strict economies to make up for it. It’s so 
hard for a fellow like Clive to make an income. What’s he to do? 
He might get an estate agency in time, for he knows country life, 
but there are lots of details he would have to learn, and those things 
aren’t well paid. It’s so different, too, when you have had every 
reason to expect to bearich man. Alleyn allowed him £1,200a 
year, and now of course that’s gone.” 

“Yes,” Lyght went on, ‘‘there’s nothing harder than for a 
fellow like Clive to make money. He couldn’t turn wine merchant 
—tout like Bob Capper, and bore people to buy some weird brand of 
champagne. When does Dunstan come in? I do hate that fellow! 
I met him shooting last year, and I believe he only goes out for the 
sake of the excuse it gives him to thrash his dogs. They say he 
keeps his hand in by practising on his wife, a nice little woman, but 
evidently afraid of him.” 

“It'll be settled in a short time now,’ Lumsden answered. 
‘“‘ There were some matters that couldn’t be decided till the Courts 
sat again, and the Master said that I, as Alleyn’s trustee, had better 
come here, and what he called administer the place. He happened 
to know something about sport, and understood that it would not be 
a good thing to leave the grouse alone for a year. Ratherodd! He 
knew Alleyn, and told me he had shot here himself years ago.” 

‘“Why aren’t you shooting, by the way? I expect the truth 
is you gave up your day just because I was coming, as if I couldn’t 
have waited till you got home!” Lyght said. 

‘No, I really had letters and business, and I —_ perhaps 
you’d like to come and get some trout ?”” Lumsden suggested. 
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‘Nothing I should like better!’ Lyght exclaimed, taking the 
glass of port which his friend had poured out for him. ‘It won’t 
take me five minutes to change,” and he went off for the purpose. 


* * * * * 


Meantime on the moor sport had been proceeding. Edith 
Lumsden and Lady Oswald, the wife of one of the other guests at 
Strathesk, had driven out as far as any road took them to the hut where 
the men were to lunch, had climbed the rest of the way, and waited 
the arrival of the party. Birds had been plentiful, and had come well 
in three of four drives, a heron hovering over the moor having 
played havoc with the fourth, as herons will. The proverb says ‘‘as 
hungry as a hunter,” but there is surely no stronger incentive to 
appetite than a morning on the moor. The breeze with just a touch 
of autumn in it has its effect, and at Strathesk the guns had a 
considerable amount of exercise, for the butts were unusually long 
distances apart over particularly rugged country. The sportsmen 
who had done well said little, as they sat at their cheery meal, about 
the shooting ; the duffer of the party, whose contribution to the bag 
had been infinitesimal, had long laments to make about the curious 
persistency with which the birds had evaded his neighbourhood, the 
extraordinary conglomeration of circumstances which had conspired 
to prevent him from accepting all his chances, the iniquity of his 
gun-maker in supplying ill-loaded cartridges, and the stupidity of his 
loader’s dog which seemed to have no nose. He was confident he 
had nine down, if not ten—it was, he believed, eleven—at the first 
drive; but only three were gathered, and one of those his neighbour’s 
loader claimed as his master’s unquestionable spoil. The reader 
may have met this gentleman, who shoots in a great many different 
localities. Cold grouse, a succulent rabbit pie, some seductive 
patties, had been consumed with excellent appetite, the whisky and 
soda, corrected with apricot brandy, had gone down sweetly, and 
with tobacco in various forms alight the party set off to continue 
the sport, Edith accompanying her lover. 

Clive’s loader discreetly lagged behind, knowing it would be 
some time before his services were required. 

“It isn’t complimentary to me that you should look so sad, 
dear,’’ Edith said, as she sat on the seat when they had reached the 
butt, Clive leaning gloomily against the side; ‘‘ but no, dear,” she 
continued, ‘‘I quite understand! It is cruel!’’ and she held out a 
kindly sympathetic hand, which he took and kissed. 

“‘T’ve got you, and that’s the only thing that really matters, 
darling,” he replied; ‘‘ but it’s about you I’m thinking. I’m a 
pauper, and it seems selfish and wicked to drag you down to poverty. 
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I know what I ought to say and do, but I can’t!” She made a 
gesture which eloquently protested. ‘‘ My poor cousin knew that 
he could not live long, and—I never spoke of it to you—he told your 
father that he would give us at once enough to enable us to get on 
comfortably. He was so generous that his idea of comfort would 
have been luxury. When I asked you I was practically a rich man 
—there is no doubt he meant me to have the place. He was very 
fond of you, too, and we should have been so happy here! Now 
what am I to do?” 

** Something will turn up for us, dear. I have great confidence 
in the future, if we are only patient,’”’ she answered with a smile. 

“J wish I could think your confidence was well based. I don’t 
know where the luck can possibly come from,” he said, sadly. 
“‘What’s that ring, dear? I don’t remember seeing it before?” he 
remarked, chiefly desirous of changing the subject, taking the 
ungloved hand which she had again consolingly stretched out 
to him. 

“No, I’ve never worn it before to-day, and I don’t know what 
whim made me put it on. I found it in my dressing bag, and 
thought I’d wear it,”’ she replied. 

“It isn’t very pretty! What’s it made of? Some green stone 
seems to be mixed up with the gold. What’s the history of it, dear ?” 
he asked. 

“It was given me by an old woman when we were living in 
Italy,” Edith said. ‘‘ She was a poor old thing, very poor and uil, 
and I used to take her a little wine and dainties. She gave me the 
ring a few days before she died. She said it was a wishing ring and 
would bring me luck,” Edith went on, with a smile. ‘‘ You know 
how superstitious those Italian peasants are.” 

‘‘ You were to put it on and wish, I suppose? I’m afraid I 
should not have very much faith in such a talisman.” 

Before she replied the loader made his appearance with the 
guns. Edith rose and found a new resting-place on the heather at 
the mouth of the butt, where she could see what was going on; Clive 
prepared for action, and in due time the birds began to come, he 
taking toll of them as they passed. 

The other drives were accomplished, leaving the guns some two 
or three miles from the castle. A brake and a pony carriage were 
waiting not far off to convey the guns home, but Edith, a good 
walker, suggested that they should stroll quietly back; it was almost 
the last day they would have on the dear old moor which had been 
Clive’s home all his life, and was to have been his own when his 
cousin Alleyn Vaux was gone. Of Alleyn’s intentions in the matter 
there could be no shadow of doubt. He and his half-brother Dunstan 
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had never been on cordial terms. Dunstan was rich, and did not 
want, that is to say had no reasonable need of, another estate. 
Alleyn had always felt the warmest affection for his cousin Clive, 
and had treated him as a son. When Alleyn perceived Clive’s 
devotion to the daughter of his old friend Lumsden, he had encouraged 
him to speak, delicacy having prevented Clive from doing so; for 
though it was perfectly well understood that he would inherit 
Strathesk, the understanding was not binding, and did not abso- 
lutely ensure Clive’s position. In the plainest terms Alleyn had told 
Lumsden, and had repeated to Clive, what his intentions were; but 
when the dreaded but always anticipated end had come, and Alleyn 
one evening was found dead in his chair, no will was discoverable, 
and it seemed inevitable that the property, with the rest of Alleyn’s 
fortune, must pass to Dunstan as heir at law. Some details had to 
be examined, and, as already noted, the Master in Chancery had 
suggested that Lumsden, as Alleyn’s trustee, should take charge of 
the estate till matters were finally settled. 

The loader was about to pick up the guns when Clive took 
one of them. 

*‘T’ll carry this, I think, in case we happen on anything by the 
way,” he said. ‘Come on, dear, and pick your path carefully. It’s 
very bad going just about here.” 

Soon they came to firmer ground, to a spot from which they 
looked across to the castle on the side of the opposite hill. The 
same thought occurred to both as they stood and gazed over 
the expanse of heather at what was to have been their home. They 
were looking for almost the last time; the castle they had regarded 
as their own was to pass into the hands of a stranger; their future 
was dim; where their new home was to be they had no idea, but it 
must be a humble one. 

Edith knew the moor well; Clive, of course, was familiar with 
every bit of it. Straight between them and the house was a large 
tarn with very boggy ground, full of peat holes, all round it. They 
must make a widish detour to left or right. 

“Which way shall we go?” Clive asked. 

‘* Whichever you like, dear. You know best,” she said. 

*“No; I’m going to be entirely guided by you. You've got your 
lucky ring on, and perhaps we shall find a gold mine,” he replied, 
trying hard to be bright and cheerful. 

**T don’t know much about such things,” she answered, ‘‘ but I 
should not suppose gold was found in this sort of country! Well; 
we'll go to the right. But I don’t suppose the ring is likely to act 
immediately, you know. I’m sure the poor old woman believed in 
it, all the same.” 
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“‘T wish I could share her faith,” Clive said; and as he spoke a 
grouse rose some twenty yards in front of him. Unexpected as the 
bird was, he just had time to get his gun up, and a hasty shot 
brought it lifeless to the ground. They went forward to pick it up. 

** What a curious bird!” Edith exclaimed. “ It is quite silvery, 
isn’t it? And look! the flight feathers—don’t you call them ?—are 
perfectly white! ” 

“Yes. I’ve never seen one so oddly marked and coloured,” 
Clive rejoined. ‘‘ Poor Alleyn would have been interested in it. He 
was a very keen naturalist, and had all sorts of theories about 
plumage. Lyght is an authority, too, and we shall find him at the 
castle when we get back. There are some more birds over there, 
see!” he exclaimed, pointing to the left. ‘I might get quite 
a bag, with luck!”’ 

As it happened, however, no other chance presented itself for 
the rest of the journey, and they reached home to find the party at 
tea in the library ; the two fishermen well pleased with themselves, 
Lyght having landed a handsome four-pounder. 

“You know all about grouse,” Clive said, taking the bird from his 
pocket and handing it to Lyght. ‘‘ Have you ever seen one like 
that?” 

Why, it’s an albino,” somebody said. 

“No, I think not,” Lyght replied. ‘I’ve never seen an albino 
grouse, and don’t think such birds exist. Albinism is the correlation 
of white plumage and pink irides, and this bird’s eyes are quite 
normal,” he said, opening the closed lids. ‘‘ This is more in the 
nature of leucotism.” 

“TI dare say you are right, my dear fellow, but I must confess 
I don’t quite know what leucotism is,” the other rejoined. ‘‘ You 
are getting a long way beyond me! In fact, I should have thought 
that albinism and leucotism were as nearly as possible the same 
thing?” 

“I won’t try to deliver a scientific lecture,” Lyght replied, with 
asmile. ‘I know there is a learned disquisition on the subject in 
a book on birds on one of the shelves over there. It’s really rather 
an interesting point.” 

Going to the shelf he took down a large volume with coloured 
illustrations of birds, and turned over the pages to tind the section 
relating to grouse. As he did so a paper fell to the floor. Lumsden 
picked it up, and was about to replace it on the table when the 
writing attracted his attention. He looked at it with care, an 
expression of surprise spread over his face, and he began to read. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated, in a tone of amazement. 
This is most marvellous!” 
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What is it Clive inquired. 

‘*Tt’s what we’ve searched for high and low in vain,” Lumsden 
replied. ‘A letter from poor Alleyn to Marston, his solicitor, about 
his will.” 

“‘ This is thrilling!’ Lady Oswald exclaimed. ‘‘ May we know 
what it says and what it means?” 

“T’ll read it,” Lumsden continued, after having himself first 
mastered the contents. ‘‘It is dated May 3—a week before his 
death. ‘Dear Marston,—I know it is an absurd superstition that 
induces a man to suppose that if he makes his will he is likely to 
die, but somehow or other I have put off what I know I ought 
to have done, and perhaps I have been influenced by this stupidity. 
I won’t delay any longer, and am having a shot on my own 
account at what I want done. I remember reading my grandfather’s 
will. It was quite a volume of parchment, and puzzled me utterly ; 
the legal jargon was incomprehensible. Somewhere I have read 
of a big lawyer who wrote his will in the plainest possible language 
on half a sheet of note-paper, and that’s what I am doing, for now 
that I have started I want to get it over. I know it has to be 
signed by two witnesses, and I’m seeing that that is all right. Here 
it is. All I want you kindly to tell me is whether this is in form and 
binding, and if not please put it straight. Yours most sincerely, Alleyn 
Vaux.’ And here is the will on the other half-sheet: ‘I, Alleyn 
Vaux of Strathesk Castle, leave everything of which I die possessed 
to my cousin Clive Wentworth for his absolute use. I do not ask 
him to treat with kindness and consideration dependents who have 
served me well, as I know he will do so.’ That is all. It is signed 
and witnessed by Gregory the butler and McHuish the head gar- 
diner. They both told me that they had witnessed a will, but knew 
no more.” 

“And it is good—all right ?’’ Lady Oswald asked, while Clive 
and Edith gazed at each other speechlessly. 

‘*A perfectly sound and legal instrument. Short as it is, it 
ensures the possession of the property to Clive,’’ Lumsden stated. 

A chorus of congratulations resounded from all sides. 

“‘ But why on earth was the letter not posted, and how did it 
get into the book ?’’ Oswald asked. 

‘‘ That I don’t suppose we shall ever find out,” Lumsden 
answered. 

‘** But the one thing certain seems to be that we should never 
have found these papers if it had not been for Edith’s ring,’’ Clive 
continued. 

Curiosity was forcibly aroused. ‘‘ What do you mean?” and 
“‘ What ring?” were the questions asked. 
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Edith took it off, it was handed round, and she told the simple 
history of how she obtained it. ’ 

“IT don’t understand how the charm worked ?’’ Lady Oswald 
said, interrogatively. ‘‘ How do you make out that the ring helped 
you?” 

“It was perhaps indirectly and rather roundabout,” Clive 
replied, ‘‘ but nevertheless it was the ring that has led to all this. 
When I come down from the Higher butts I always go by the 
path to the left of the tarn—I don’t know why, habit I dare say— 
but when we reached the division of the ways this afternoon I 
asked Edith which we should take—said, in fun, that we would 
be guided by the ring and that it might lead us to a gold mine. 
If we had not taken the path to the right I should not have shot 
that grouse, if I had not done so the discussion would not have 
arisen, the book wouli not have been taken down—most likely no 
one would have looked into it for years—and there the will would 
have lain!” 

‘‘And if Dunstan had found it, the chances of his disclosing 
the facts and producing it would, I fancy from what I know of 
him, have been exceedingly remote,” Lyght cut in. 

“If any one had told me this story twenty-four hours back 
I should have derided the idea of it,’’ Clive said. ‘‘ As things 
happened there is no shadow of doubt that the ring led to the 
discovery. I’m not superstitious, but it may be that ‘ There are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio ’"—you know the rest.” 

The story is told, for it need not be said with what wrath and 
vexation Dunstan Vaux heard of the discovery, or how Clive and 
Edith settled down to enjoy their own. The ring never leaves her 
finger. 

Of course the hard-headed man of the world will desire to 
know how a dead Italian peasant woman could influence the flight 
of a grouse on a Scottish moor, and there is plenty of satirical 
humour to be derived from the idea of such a thing. The fact was, 
however, as Clive stated. Had she not been wearing the ring in 
all human probability the discovery would never have been made. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BROOKLANDS 
BY GERALD BISS 


A NEW sport more than anything else takes time with the ever- 
conservative British public to make its mark. In the world of sport 
the public is already so well catered for in every branch that it is 
apt to be very critical of any innovation, and popularity is not 
to be quickly won. Such a novelty is subjected to the harshest 
comparison and criticism before the question of its success or its 
failure is even given a chance: and, like a newly founded business, 
it requires time to gain goodwill. 

Thus with regard to Brooklands, perhaps both the public and 
the press were too ready with a severe judgment not only of the 
track itself, but of the new sport introduced to them for the first 
time, without having regard to the vastness of the undertaking and 
the fact that the founders were groping in the dark with no 
precedent to guide them except that of horse-racing. 

There can be no question but that Brooklands was not the 
instantaneous success which had been anticipated, and the fact that 
the organisation broke down at the opening meeting did not help 
matters. This, however, has improved wonderfully at the subsequent 
meetings, it now promises to work as smoothly as any other similar 
organisation when it is in good going order; and there is no doubt 
that the much criticised executive has been very quick to take hints 
and make alterations. The vastness of the undertaking must be 
borne in mind, and no doubt things were considerably rushed 
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towards the end, so as not to lose the season’s racing. But little 
things often mar big undertakings; and there is no question but 
that Brooklands track, so eagerly anticipated by enthusiasts, was a 
disappointment even to those enthusiasts. However, the Brook- 
lands Automobile Racing Club has shown the pluck of the pioneer: 
and possibly, too, it may have to pay the penalty which so often 
awaits the first in the field. 

The story of how Mr. Locke-King, Colonel Holden, and 
Mr. E. de Rodakowski changed the whole face of nature in a few 
months, removing woods, levelling hills, diverting the river, cutting 
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through obstacles, making great banks, and, last of all, laying the 
tremendous track with cement, has often been told: and the result is 
a course about three miles and a quarter round the outer or two 
miles and three-quarters round the inner track, leaving out the great 
bank behind the enclosures, with a finishing straight over half a 
mile in length. The impression of the whole thing is that of a vast 
soup tureen with its white china sides, half filled with green pea 
soup, and even the big cars in the distance look like flies as they 
whirl round the banks. Moreover, the whole thing is so vast that 
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it dwarfs the impression of speed, except when the cars are quite 
close, and probably the most popular point of vantage is the 
members’ bridge under which the cars pass, racing all out. There 
with the cars running beneath it is possible to gather some idea of 
the velocity which is otherwise lost. 

At each side of the track are the two great banks, scientifically 
designed by Colonel Holden, R.E., so that the cars are carried up 
the steep sides by centrifugal force, and all danger of their being 
forced off the track by their own velocity is precluded. Mr. J. E. 
Hutton, the principal winner at Brooklands up to date, has actually 
been round these curves with his hands off his steering-wheel at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, and he found that so well are they de- 
signed that they carry the car up and round automatically. He has 
not dared make the experiment at a higher speed, and many drivers, 
including Mr. Warwick Wright, who has probably done the fastest 
time on the track, though he has been conspicuously unlucky in the 
actual racing, hold that the curves cannot be safely taken above a 
hundred miles an hour. But the impossibility of going all out round 
the bends naturally takes off from the speed-average obtainable. 
The track, nevertheless, is so scientifically accurate that, travelling 
at the pace Mr. S. F. Edge did in his great twenty-four hour record 
—from sixty to seventy miles an hour—the car automatically passes 
over the same spot again and again in each successive round. 

So much for the building of the track which has been designed 
primarily with a view to safety, and this naturally tends towards a 
lack of excitement and makes events monotonous even to the drivers 
at times. The course is so wide that practically any number of cars 
can race upon it with perfect safety, and its width prevents any 
element of danger, unconsciously dear to the heart of the greater 
public. In fact, Brooklands is to road-racing what flat-racing is to 
steeplechasing: and, if it were only possible to have an irregular 
stretch of road full of dangerous turnings, sharp hills, and unexpected 
obstacles, visible in the main to the public, they would flock eagerly 
to see the drivers on the cars with their lives in their hand. It 
would even attract many drivers. For instance, in his fascinating 
book, ‘‘ Ten Years of Motoring,’ Mr. Charles Jarrott complains that 
even circuit-racing has not the charm of a long race from one 
given point to another when the same place is not passed twice in 
the race: and he adds that it was especially exciting in the old days 
when a driver knew very little, more often than not, about the car 
he was driving. How much more so then at Brooklands, when it is 
simply a case of circling lap after lap on a perfectly safe and 
scientifically laid track! But, when safety has been won at the 
expense, more or less, of monotony, the purely spectacular point of 
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view necessarily suffers. The designer, however, naturally had no 
alternative. 

The racing at Brooklands has two primary aspects, the sporting 
point of view and the influence on the trade. The latter is outside 
the province of this article; but it may be pointed out that there is 
no doubt that it has many advantages to the manufacturers and 
must necessarily tend to the improvement of cars. The strain of 
racing at Brooklands is enormous and quickly finds out the defects 
in a car. Just as horse-racing tended to improve the breed of 
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horses, so with motors; and the Arab Barb finds his parallel in the 
Panhards and the Daimlers brought over here before the British 
industry had got properly under way. Now even in these more 
advanced days the strain of Brooklands has brought home to 
manufacturers such faults as poor lubrication, poor radiation, bad 
design of water jackets causing engines to heat up and back fire, 
general weakness of engines, bad suspension, abnormal weight in 
relation to horse-power, and inefficiency of transmission. So much 
for the technical side. 
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Horse-racing, to keep up the parallel, was not the success 
in its earliest days that it is now; and this brings one to the crux 
of the whole question, Is motor-racing a sport? Is there any 
sport to the public in motor-racing ? And how long will it take to 
educate the public up to it ? 

Tothe public in general the difference between a horse and a car 
is the fact that the one is animate and the other inanimate. Yet the 
car-enthusiast who knows will tell you that the one is almost as 
animate and as human as the other, that it has its own peculiar per- 
sonality and little ways, and that each day there is some slight and 
extraordinarily human difference which fascinates. A car, like a 
horse, is not at its best every day, tuned up to the top; and even 
cars of the same type and power can be raced against each other 
with constantly varying results, as in the case of the Mercédés cars 
of Mr. Hutton and Mr. Fry at Brooklands. But this is a matter 
in which the public requires a liberal education, and at present 
they have not penetrated the hidden secrets of the engine-bonnet. 
To them a car is a car, a thing which girdles the track a given 
number of times: and if it breaks down it loses their sympathy. 
They do not ask the reason why, and if told would not understand. 

Another thing which militates against popularity is the difficulty 
of reading races. So far things are unfamiliar to the great 
public who have not yet for the most part pardoned the motor 
its very existence; and everything is so enormous. Even a large 
crowd looks small and feels small in the immensity of things. 
The very hugeness of everything and the distance of the track 
dwarf even a sense of speed till the cars get close; and then they 
are travelling so fast that to tell one from the other even with a 
practised eye becomes difficult. But with a growing familiarity and 
the improvements at each meeting things are becoming clearer; 
and if they will allow themselves to be educated, the public, with an 
increasing knowledge of cars and drivers, will find their interest 
growing in proportion. The executive has held from the first that, 
as in horse-racing, speed, being a comparative term, should be 
made subsidiary to close racing, for which reason they endeavoured 
at first to suppress actual times. There is very little satisfaction on 
a big track in seeing a man travelling eighty or ninety or a hundred 
miles an hour, or even two hundred, if he is too far off to be clearly 
visible ; and though the public may like to say that they have seen 
a man on a Car travelling at an enormous speed, still the spectacular 
interest, as soon as familiarity with mere speed has been established, 
lies rather in close finishes and the excitement of cars in contest. 
This is what the executive has been striving after, and hopes to 
obtain by class racing, the grouping of engines by power, and handi- 
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capping, though there is a divergence of opinion as to whether 
all cars should start together and carry different weights, as in 
horse-racing, or receive starts, as in bicycle-racing. The latter has 
been decided upon, and will be tried first; but it means that, 
although close finishes may be obtained by Colonel Holden and 
mathematical formule, the start will be a long straggle. 

With all due deference to the Anti-Gambling League, the 
British public out at play dearly loves its little flutter, and a day’s 
racing without a bet does not appeal very deeply. Yet at Brook- 
lands, though some of the best men in the ring turned up at the first 
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meeting, nobody in the main knew what to back or what to lay. 
It was like Voltaire’s cynical definition of metaphysics: ‘“‘ When 
he to whom one speaks and he who speaks do not understand, 
that is metaphysics.” So with the betting at Brooklands. Neither 
the bookmakers nor the public knew what they were about, with the 
result that there was little done and nobody was satisfied. Here 
again is a matter in which time and education is required. 

So far the racing has been for the most part in the hands 
of the “trade,” as will be seen from the following list of winning 
owners. 
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WINNING OWNERS 
Prize 
3rd. Money. 


o £2,350* 
1,850 
2 1,000 
I 775 
500 
482 
I 400 
3 280 
I 
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A. Huntley Walker 

F. R. Fry 

E. M. C. Instone 

Charles Jarrott 

K. Okura 

T. Thornycroft 

J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon 

C. Sangster . 

Captain G. LI. Hinds 

F. Coleman . 

Colonel J. Roper- Wright 

S. Straker 50 
C. Grahame White : 

E. Manville . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; I 20 


270 
160 
100 
100 


* Includes £200, value of Montagu Cup. 
+ Includes one dead heat. 
{ First in private match. 


There are three classes of drivers in track-racing—the amateur 
pure and simple, the director or head of a firm in the trade, and the 
paid chauffeur, who takes the place of the ordinary jockey; but 
what the B.A.R.C. has conspicuously failed to obtain is the first 
class; the racing has, therefore, begun to drift into the hands of 
the trade, and a limited number of firms at that. 

So far the purely amateur element has hung back, which is hardly 
surprising when the immense facilities behind a firm in the trade are 
taken into consideration, setting up an unfair standard; and the tyre- 
billis no mean matter. But even apart from trade competition the 
amateur is not coming up to the scratch. For instance, months ago 
the B.A.R.C. endeavoured to inaugurate a Naval and Military Plate, 
but it met with no response. Again, an Inter-Varsity Challenge 
Cup has been suggested: and it is races of this description which 
will draw the public and introduce the most desirable element, the 
element of sport for sport’s sake. There is no doubt that the 
amateur would find himself well repaid as, whatever the question 
from the spectacular point of view, there is no doubt of the fascina- 
tion of fast travelling to the driver. With the return of Mr. K 
Okura to Japan after the first meeting—at which, with his “ Silver 
Flyer,” he ran second in the Montagu Cup—Brooklands suffered a 
great loss, as he was giving amateurs the lead-over they required. 
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There is the rumour of a big amateur match at the moment, which, 
if it comes off, will mean a big boom to the track. In fact, not only 
does the B.A.R.C. want amateur support in its big undertaking, but 
more support all round. 

Already there has been a flutter in the dove-cote over the 
question of extraneous fuels and the “‘ doping” of cars with oxygen, 
which the executive had left optional. Therefore, at the opening 
meeting certain competitors availed themselves of this option ; 
but a strong protest was raised by Mr. Charles Jarrott that 
it was not in the best interests of automobilism, and after 
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A RUN ROUND THE TRACK ON THE OPENING DAY 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


the second meeting it was ruled out to the general satis- 
faction. 

At short notice it has been hard to obtain many representative 
opinions on the subject of the track and track-racing as a sport, but 
the following are all very interesting :— 

Captain Orr-Ewing, who, as the winner of the Ascot Gold Cup 
with Thrush, and the Chairman of the F.I.A.T. Company, can judge 
from both points of view, says outright that he can see no sport in 
track-racing and does not think it will catch on with the public as a 
sport. He thinks that the whole thing is and must continue 
to be in what he would call professional hands, to which there is 
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a narrow limit. In fact, in track-racing he sees only the trade; and 
he is sure that, in the same way that it does not appeal to him, it 
will fail to draw the public. 

Mr. Charles Jarrott agrees that it is impossible to “‘ enthuse ” 
the British public over motor-racing, though he personally regards 
it as the grandest and most fascinating sport in the world; 
but track-racing does not appeal to him so much as road- 
racing and its attendant excitements. The real trouble in his 
opinion is that the racing of motor cars is not interesting as a 
spectacle. 

On the other hand, Colonel Bosworth, Chairman of the Auto- 


MR. J. E. HUTTON, WINNER OF THE MONTAGU CUP, ON HIS MERCEDES RACER 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


mobile Association, frankly admits that, as a spectator, he finds the 
racing very exciting and thoroughly enjoys a Brooklands meeting ; 
but this, he points out, is perhaps partly due to the fact that he 
knows all the racing crowd. This, again, points to the question of 
familiarity. 

Mr. S. F. Edge, who has given the track so much personal and 
moral support, is anxious to encourage the missing amateur element. 
He says :— 

Personally I would like to see many more private owners running, and if they 


would once try the sport and realise what keen delight there is in taking a car of a 
given size—preferably not too great a horse-power—and really, by continual testing 
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on the track, tuning it up so as to get the maximum speed and efficiency from it. I 
think anyone who has once tried it would not willingly give it up for any other sport, 
and in tuning up the private owner is absolutely on an equality with the manufac- 
turer; and, judging by my past experience, when I used to race a motor tricycle 
purely as an amateur, I used to find that the privately-owned motor tricycle used in- 
variably to beat those owned by manufacturers. I feel sure if private owners would 
only try racing at Brooklands they would find it a most fascinating sport ; and they 
must not forget manufacturers would always rather have cars driven by private 
owners than by themselves. Moreover, if there were any preference given, it would 
be given to the private owner, as it is so much better for the private owner to race 
and win than the manufacturer. 


Mr. J. E. Hutton, who stands at the head of the winning 


DEAD-HEATERS IN BYFLEET PLATE—JARROTT ON DE DIETRICH AND NEWTON ON 
NAPIER NEARING FINISHING POST 


(Photograph by Topical Press) 


owners and won the Montagu Cup, the principal race so far, has 
no two ideas about motor-racing as a sport. He says :— 


I consider racing on the track with very high-power cars the most fascinating 
and exciting sport I have ever been engaged in. To give you some idea of the 
excitement it is perhaps worth recording that after the race for the Prix de la France 
at the last meeting, a doctor friend of mine who was there rushed at me the moment 
I got off the car in the enclosure, and feeling my pulse found it to be working at 159 
per minute. I cannot put this high pressure down to fear, because if I felt frightened 
on the track I should at once give up racing, as I should feel that it was time for me 
to stop. Neither is it due to artificial “ courage,” as I always make a point of taking 
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no stimulant whatever on the day of the race, until after the races are finished. 
This pressure is caused entirely by excitement, pure and simple. I do not think that 
anyone can have any idea of the glorious feeling of excitement when waiting at 
the starting gate, as one of a dozen racing cars, the smallest of which has a motor 
capable of giving off more than a hundred horse-power, with one’s engine and 
car trembling beneath one, waiting for the gate to fly up—the fascination caused by 
the feeling of power under one’s absolute control the moment the clutch is let in 
and throttle opened, and the car shoots away like an arrow released from a bow. 
The actual feeling on the straight portion of the track is merely one of desire 
for more speed. The track is so wide, the vast speed of even a hundred 
miles an hour is insignificant, and one feels that one could easily do one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour without experiencing any discomfort. 

The chief sensations arise at the banks, and there is no doubt that a considerable 
amount of nerve is required to take a car at full speed round the big bank behind the 
grand stand, for it is necessary to go high up this bank in order that the strain on the 
car and tyres may be reduced to a minimum. When three or four cars are bunched 
together on these high banks, all travelling at a speed exceeding ninety miles an hour, 
the sensation is thrilling in the extreme. 1 must confess that the safety of the 
drivers’ depends entirely upon their sporting instincts, and it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I can testify to the sportsmanlike behaviour of all the drivers I have 
had the pleasure of competing against in the races for high-powered cars. I think 
I have stated enough to show you the sensations of a driver, and I am sure if some 
of our rich amateurs will only give the track a trial with good high-powered cars, they 
will get the same enthusiasm as | feel; and I am quite sure that, given a little 
time, motorists will find racing on the track a pastime the excitement of which cannot 
anywhere else be equalled, and the public when they get to understand and be 
educated up to this new forin of sport will come in their thousands to see it. 


Mr. Warwick Wright thinks that Brooklands deserves the 
fullest support both of the public and the trade; and though it is 
difficult to say how best to organise racing there, a lot has un- 
doubtedly been learnt since the opening. He says :— 


The track in itself is so large that a few cars going round, when they get some 
distance apart, make it very uninteresting for any one who has not actually got a car 
running. The only thing that causes interest to the spectator is to see some big 
racing cars going round fast ; but if some competitions could be arranged to attract 
the public to compete with their smaller cars, and thereby get a very large entry, it 
would in all probability bring larger crowds of people down to Brooklands. There are 
so few big racing cars in this country, and as the majority of them are owned and 
driven by members of the trade, it is very difficult to get races where a sufficient num- 
ber of large racing cars can be entered to make it really interesting. As far as speed 
is concerned it has already been see. that even if any cars were built to maintain 
much bigger speeds than a hundred miles an hour there would not be sufficient com- 
petitors who would care to drive at this speed, as the risk of tyres bursting and other 
troubles which occur, especially whilst racing, are too great even from a sporting point 
of view. If the track is quite clear, and one is desirous of establishing a record, it is 
a different matter; but racing at very high speeds one has to run the risk of 
another competitor’s machine coming to grief, which may be just ahead of you, 
making the danger much greater. 


From these opinions it will be seen that the leading men who 
have driven on the track feel that others have only got to try it 
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to feel the fascination of it and the intoxication of speed, immortalised 
in verse by the late Mr. W. E. Henley after his first run on a car. 
But the humanity of the motor and the love of the car is a thing 
which it will take a long time for the public fully to appreciate. 
At present the visitor goes and asks foolish questions all the 
time, like a woman at a cricket match, and returns with a sense 
of irritation at his own ignorance. 

To sum up, it is a grave question from the public point of view 
whether at present there is any sport to be found in motor track- 
racing ; but it is undoubtedly most fascinating from the driver’s point 


RESERVED ENCLOSURE AND STANDS 
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of view. Brooklands has so far not caught on in the way anticipated 
for the reasons given; and such a vast undertaking cannot last 
without support. Therefore, let the B.A.R.C. look for a way to live 
while it is developing its new sport and educating the public. 
Brooklands is ideally situated and arranged for one thing. The 
‘country club” is a great feature of American life. Thousands of 
men, seeking an outlet for their energy and an opening for exercise, 
belong to these country clubs, which have their own teams for every 
game. They pay big subscriptions, yet the membership is always 
large. Such a club might be founded with every success at Brook- 
lands in the centre of the arena. Let the motor-track girdle the 
EE2 
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whole, and let the race-meetings still be held; and each year they 
will increase in popularity. Also, let the track be used by members 
who want quick travelling, thereby developing the amateur race- 
driver ; and five days a week it could be used by the trade for a small 
fee for testing and showing cars. In the centre of the unoccupied 
arena a really fine club-house would have to be built, where members 
could spend the week-end, lunch, or dine; and all round it there 
could be grounds for cricket, football, polo, tennis, lacrosse, baseball, 
athletics, and even golf. Properly organised on the American 
“country club ” lines, Brooklands would give a very welcome outlet 
to many men who are cooped up in town during the week, and 
would soon make itself and its great track self-supporting. At present 
there is a terrible lot of waste space in the centre unprofitable and 
unoccupied : but Brooklands under the conditions suggested would, 
with its track, have the pull over all other country clubs throughout 
the world. 

Motor track-racing will take some time before it becomes a 
generally recognised sport by the public; and, meantime, it requires 
to be carefully fostered. 


(AD) GY, 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


WEATHER and worry have marred the cricket season upon which 
stumps have been drawn with a feeling of relief. Never were games 
so grievously spoilt by the inclemencies of a climate which barely 
provided an apology fora summer. Moreover, it may be hoped that 
not for many years will so much disaffection be exhibited about 
the game. I want absolutely to contradict any impression that I 
am pessimistic about cricket or its future. I believe it will have to 
be adapted to pressing exigencies as has always been the case 
throughout its history. I am certain if its popularity is to be 
maintained that the public which supports the game must be treated 
in a less arbitrary fashion. But given fair weather and good 
cricket, public support will never be withheld. Just at present a 
good many people are sick of certain cricketers—self-satisfied, 
selfish, and, in some cases, slow in their methods—and would like a 
new gang; but there is nothing really wrong with first-class cricket 
except the undue attention it has received from the gentleman with 
the watering-pot. 

Considering who are not going on this M.C.C. tour in Australia, 
it might have been advisable not to send a team at all. But I 
confidently believe this England Third Eleven will render an excel- 
lent account of itself, both because it is a pretty good side, and also 
because ail appearances point to a very decided slump in the current 
Colonial bowling. It is perfectly easy to compose two elevens to 
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defeat the side at present on the high seas, and for the purpose of 
comparison the touring team is also annexed : 
First Eleven. Second Eleven. M.C.C. Side. 
C. B. Fry *P. F. Warner R. A. Young 
*Hayward *E. W. Dillon Hobbs 
*Tyldesley Denton Hayes 
*R. H. Spooner *P. Perrin Braund 
*Hon. F. S. Jackson *R. E. Foster K. L. Hutchings 
*G. L. Jessop J. W.H.T. Douglas A. O. Jones 
*Hirst Haigh J. N. Crawford 
*]. R. Mason G. E. MacGregor Barnes 
*Arnold Hallam Humphries 
*Lilley N. A. Knox Blythe 
Wass Dennett Fielder 


Reserves. Reserves. 


G. G. Napier F. L. Fane 

W. Brearley Hardstaff 

John Gunn Rhodes 
All those marked with an asterisk declined to make the trip; so 
did Mr. A. C. MacLaren and Lord Hawke. I cannot help regarding 
the refusal, for personal reasons, of the latter, as having irretrievably 


marred the composition of the side. The Yorkshire captain might 
not, owing to anno domini, have played in the Test Matches, but 
he would have given the tour a distinction it must lack; and 
unquestionably several of those who declined would never have done 
so if invited to tour under the auspices of this great sportsman. 
Mr. MacLaren, though he is ageing remarkably fast, would have 
been a tremendous attraction at the Antipodes, but he prefers to go 
to India with Mr. W. Brearley and Mr. Arthur Priestley, M.P., to 
play for K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s invitation side. 

With a guarantee of £10,000 from Australia, it might have 
been thought that when the Committee of the M.C.C. found that 
Hayward, Hirst, Lilley and Tyldesley, could none of them afford 
to go on the old terms of £300 with some additions, a cable 
might at least have been dispatched to the Colonial guarantors 
asking if they would give an extra hundred to each professional 
—an answer would certainly have been in the affirmative. But 
the authorities at St. John’s Wood acted on the take it or 
leave it principle, and so long carefully refrained from allowing the 
public official information that a good deal of the original interest 
evaporated. 

The actual team has considerable possibilities. Messrs. Hutch- 
ings and Crawford are the two foremost young amateurs of the day, 
and Hobbs the best professional bat among the juniors. They all 
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three have youth on their side. Of Mr. R. A. Young high hopes 
may be entertained, his watchful methods being particularly likely 
to succeed under Colonial conditions; and Mr. F. L. Fane’s success 
in South Africa will be borne in mind. Mr. A. O. Jones is a 
glorious field and a lively bat, though there are others who would 
have been more temperamentally suitable as captain on such a tours 
Braund and Hayes are, of course, good enough for any side. It is 
characteristic of the whole unwritten history of the preliminaries for 
this tour that, with sixteen first-class counties, a fast bowler is 
chosen who has not played in good cricket for several years. 
Barnes is a dangerous bowler, whose analysis for Staffordshire is 
amazing; but there is an impression that he lacks perseverance and 
pluck. Blythe, of course, is first choice, and Rhodes, his predeces- 
sor, as our champion left-handed bowler, will make an excellent 
understudy; while Fielder is a far better fast bowler than when he 
was before thought good enough. MHardstaff makes a capital bat, 
scoring clean all round the wicket. As leading wicket-keeper 
Humphries abundantly deserves selection. To sum up, the side is 
a good one. It is only when it has to represent contemporary 
England that we cavil at its being put forward to do so. 

Of the fourteen, only Mr. Crawford, Braund, and Blythe were 
chosen to represent England in the three Test Matches against the 
South Africans, though Rhodes was held in reserve at the Oval. 
Lord Hawke, Mr. H. K. Foster, and Mr. Marsham had indeed a 
thankless and difficult task in choosing the representative eleven for 
the first match at Lord's on July 1, because up to then the weather 
had reduced cricket to an absolute farce. Very wisely they decided 
entirely to disregard current accidents—for success was a matter of 
luck—and to pick a side on past form. Mr. R. E. Foster came in 
as captain—as Mr. A. C. MacLaren once before furnished a prece- 
dent against the Australians—-having barely played. After his 
accident Mr. C. B. Fry was supposed to be done for, whereas one 
innings against Yorkshire rightly convinced Lord Hawke that he 
was almost as good as ever. With twelve men available, on a 
drying wicket at Lord’s, Mr. R. E. Foster decided to dispense with 
his fast bowler on the advice of Lilley, who observed that Ted 
Arnold and Georgie Hirst had been sufficient to bring back the ashes 
from Australia. When Mr. Sherwell was batting so finely on the 
Tuesday, it looked as though this policy was wrong. However, 
incessant rain prevented all play on the last day. There had been 
a feeling that the great necessity was to strengthen the English 
batting in view of the formidable South African attack. 

As it was an Imperial Match in which it was desirable to foster 
public interest, why the invitations to play should have been sent 
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out with an intimation that they were given conditionally on the 
fact not being communicated to the press is a thing which baffles 
comprehension. When every executive is endeavouring to get 
public support, thus deliberately to crush out popular interest was a 
policy which may some day bear evil results. Before the second 
match at Leeds it appeared that few changes in the home team 
were to be made. Instead of Mr. Brearley, and disregarding 
Fielder, the fast bowler selected was Mr. Neville Knox, who suffered 
from an unsound leg. Amazement was created by Mr. Crawford 
being ordered to stand down for him in weather far worse than that 
at the beginning of the first match. The real reason was the 
recuperative power of the Leeds ground; but the result was that 
though England won the match, Mr. Knox, under the conditions, 
was reduced to a mere passenger. Public opinion was in favour of 
drastic alterations for the third match. It was felt that Mr. R. E. 
Foster's captaincy had thus far been singularly wanting in skill— 
both in handling his bowling, and, notably, in sending Hayward into 
the country—and it was also considered that if Mr. A. O. Jones was 
good enough to captain England in Australia, he ought to lead 
England into the field at the Oval. Moreover, not a single member 
of the only unbeaten county had been invited; however, Hallam 
declined to play, alleging an injured hand, which did not prevent 
him taking ten Middlesex wickets for eleven runs apiece whilst the 
Test Match was being drawn. The substitution of Mr. Crawford 
for Arnold, the hero at Lord’s, was the only change, and Mr. Foster's 
captaincy at length justified his adhesion to the post. 

If rain sorely hampered the past season, it pressed particularly 
on the South Africans, who have learnt their cricket on matting 
wickets, and whose bowling is not adapted to a very soaked pitch. 
The side which came over included every member of the team 
which so sorely discomfited Mr. Warner’s team. Yet it cannot 
be said that at the outset the English public seemed particularly 
anxious to see our visitors. That apathy, however, soon changed 
when it was recognised that they were a splendid body of sportsmen, 
who never knew when they were beaten—for example, being 
178 runs behind Kent on the first innings and then winning by 
two runs. There are two things the Englishman loves, pluck and 
good fielding. When our guests proved they possessed any amount 
of grit and that they fielded magnificently they received their full 
share of appreciation. 

Playing the game as genuine amateurs and making friends 
everywhere, they gave an impression of co-operative ability which 
took them out of tight places, and when bad light caused stumps to 
be pulled up at the close of the third Test Match, they had only 
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suffered three reverses—from Surrey, from Notts, and from England 
at Leeds. This was an even finer achievement than it looks, owing 
to the adverse atmospheric conditions, which certainly depressed 
and rather demoralised the visitors as the tour progressed. 

The failure was in batting. The captain, Mr. Sherwell, gave 
one masterly exhibition, but most of the scoring was achieved by 
tame methods. Mr. Gordon White, until his tardy score at Bristol, 
and Mr. Tancred, were complete failures, the former—the star 
South African bat—only getting fifteen in five visits to the wicket 
in the Tests. Nearly all of them played as much with their legs 
as their bats. Of the three refreshing hitters, Messrs. Schwarz and 
Vogler had to be held back for bowling, and Mr. Sinclair had a 
good many failures. Messrs. Nourse and Faulkner usually adopted 
the dullest tactics. Mr. Hathorn could do little, and neither 
Mr. S. J. Snooke nor Mr. Shalders was impressive. In a word, the 
batting was outclassed. It may be mentioned that the reserve 
men came purely in that capacity. As a matter of fact, had he 
been given chances, Mr. H. E. Smith would have made his mark. 

A tribute to the fielding has already been paid. The bowling 
was all of the “‘ swerve,” ‘‘ google,”’ and variety type. By far the 


best was that of Mr. R. O. Schwarz. The old Pauline—who never 
was tried for Cambridge—proved abnormally difficult. The way in 


which he reduced “ brainy” bats like Mr. G. W. Beldam, Mr. Little- 
john, Iremonger, and Hayward to absolute ineptitude was, in some 
respects, the most memorable thing since the achievements of 
Mr. Spofforth himself. In Test Matches, however, nothing came 
off for him. Mr. Vogler also did magnificent work, and the pair 
bore the brunt of the attack, which it was impossible really to collar, 
for Messrs. Faulkner, White, Nourse, Sinclair, and Shalders were 
all efficient in different degrees. The one fast bowler, Mr. Kotze, 
had lost some of his deadliness, and an unfortunate accident in 
Ireland put him out of the active list. Mr. Sherwell kept wicket 
efficiently, and was a judicious captain, but Rev. C. D. Robinson, 
his understudy with the gloves, was by no means at home in taking 
the attack. In conclusion, it was a collaborate rather than a star 
side, composed of popular and keen sportsmen. 

The first Test yielded a dazzling innings by Mr. G. L. Jessop 
and a watchful century from Braund, while Arnold had a series 
with the ball which recalled that of Pougher against the Australians. 
Then Mr. Sherwell played a most meritorious century before the 
rain. If Blythe, also, had bowled well at Lord’s, he did phenome- 
nally at Leeds, where he claimed fifteen wickets for gg runs. This 
and a masterly contribution of 54 by Mr. C. B. Fry were the only 
features with either bat or ball for England, the victorious margin 
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being 53 runs. Mr. Faulkner’s six for 17 was superb. Our 
inglorious start at the Oval was redeemed by an admirable 129 from 
Mr. C. B. Fry, two useful scores by the captain, and some plucky 
batting by Braund, and Lilley, who kept wicket as well as ever. 
Mr. S. J. Snooke had the highest aggregate for the visitors, who 
made a bold bid for getting the 236 runs required at a rate of 
96 per hour. Before light failed, they had fallen behind the clock, 
but had emphatically shown their nerve. Blythe, for the third 
time, bowled with effect, and his twenty-six for 270, whilst all the 
other England bowlers only took twenty for 524, proclaims how 
great in the trio of fixtures was his skill with the ball. His afore- 
mentioned fifteen for 99 had but two parallels in Tests, namely, 
Mr. Spofforth's fourteen for go at the Oval and Rhodes’s fifteen 
for 124 at Melbourne. Before the South Africans attained their 
present level in 1889, Briggs took fifteen for 28, and in 1896 
fifteen for 45 in pseudo-Tests in the Colony. 

Gentlemen v. Players furnished a capital game at Lord’s, but 
rain on the third day prevented an interesting finish, the amateurs 
with eight wickets to fall needing 216 runs. The outstanding 
features were a very fine 146 not out by Hayward, who carried 
his bat through an innings of 278, and some effective bowling 
by Mr. G. G. Napier, whose second analysis showed six for 39. It 
was an additional peculiarity that Messrs. C. B. Fry and 
W. Brearley had been chosen for England when only five amateurs 
were selected, yet eight were definitely invited for the Gentlemen 
before these two. 

In the University match were at least four first-rate cricketers ; 
but the game, which ended in a five-wickets victory for Cambridge, 
was a very poor one. A dozen catches were missed, the ground- 
fielding was bad and the returns worse, the wicket-keeping distinctly 
moderate, and the batting even more so. The Oxford captain, 
Mr. E. L. Wright, displayed great steadiness, and Mr. R. A. Young 
played the right game for the other side. Messrs. Napier and 
Morcom took eighteen Oxford wickets, but the bad-length balls 
of the Dark Blue attack furnished no excuse for the low average of 
the Light Blue batting. It says little for young amateurism that a 
better exhibition should not have been made. The marked irre- 
solution and general listlessness created a bad impression, which 
deserves to be recorded to prevent its repetition. Both teams 
seemed to be chosen by favouritism rather than by merit, judging 
by omissions. Still, there was no Ranjitsinhji left out. 

A glorious game between Eton and Harrow furnished the most 
sporting episode of the year, the keenness and spirit shown by both 
sides deserving the highest commendation. The wonderful double 
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century of the Harrow captain, Mr. M. C. Bird, would alone have 
rendered the match remarkable. It was a pity so much ill-feeling 
was excited about a collection, but no one seemed to notice that 
if this was really made in the pavilion at Lord’s it ought first 
to have received the sanction of the committee of M.C.C. There 
was a lot of other free, healthy hitting before three successive 
catches at the wicket gave Harrow a well-earned victory, Eton being 
partially defeated by the abnormally long hours of play. Rugby 
and Marlborough, amid bad fielding, produced a punishing 157 from 
Mr. Watson, whilst Mr. Cole, who bowled medium-paced, captured 
ten for 128. Cheltenham outclassed Haileybury, Mr. Piggott 
proving a good bat; but something may yet be heard of Mr. Ham- 
mond, a left-handed bowler below medium pace. Winchester 
gained an easy victory over Eton, particularly due to the cool 
batting of Mr. Parke, a skilful schoolboy, short of stature and 
straight in style, who made 49 and 46 not out. 

Turning to county cricket, it must at once be said that there 
was a great deal of very bad umpiring. How perniciously this 
affects matches probably very few outside first-class cricketers duly 
appreciate. So severe was the epidemic of erroneous decisions, not 
only in the Test Match at Leeds but in many fixtures, that drastic 
changes may be expected in the list next year. The courtesy of 
Yorkshire and Surrey in sending invitations to officials connected 
with the first-class counties to witness the Test Matches was appre- 
ciated all the more because this was not done at Lord’s. There 
was a most unpleasant incident at St. John’s Wood when Lanca- 
shire met Middlesex, which ended in a much exaggerated disturbance 
and some damage to the pitch. All might have been avoided had a 
little consideration been shown to the very natural desire of the 
public to know at what hour play would begin. No doubt notice 
will henceforth be given as it subsequently was at the Oval; but it 
is a pity that exhibitions of courtesy towards the community do not, 
in the first place, emanate from Lord’s. The action of Mr. MacLaren 
in refusing to continue the match might have been delayed until 
the morrow, but how he strengthened his case by publishing the 
opinion of the ground-man is not perceptible. 

Apart from an antagonistic attitude towards slow play, there 
were some other unpleasant demonstrations by the crowds. An 
audible guffaw at Headingley at a Lancashire bowler’s eccentric 
delivery so disturbed the Hon. F. S. Jackson that he was nearly 
caught and bowled. At Canterbury a few spectators were so rude to 
Mr.C. B. Fry that Mr. J. R. Mason had to remonstrate. These two 
cases have a good many parallels which lead people to complain 
of the lack of manners shown by young men. 
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A great many matches had to be abandoned, and the state 
of the wicket also caused a good many to be concluded under un- 
satisfactory conditions. A short time since various discussions took 
place as to how the supposed superiority of the bat over the ball was 
to be mitigated. I can only say that directly a wet season came 
such a shocking amount of bad batting was witnessed as to lead me 
to the conclusion that it is the state of the ground and not the 
skill of most batsmen that produces big aggregates. It is conceivable 
that good batsmen may flounder on mud wickets, but this summer 
on normal wickets we were treated all round to sadly inept form. 
Nothing can derogate from the fame of Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. A. O. 
Jones, and Hayward, yet each of these I saw on at least four 
occasions display a feebleness with the bat that would not 
have given a colt a further trial. And this can be paralleled again 
and again among other cricketers. Rank bad batting quite as much 
as bad weather spoilt the past season. A ruling from the Com- 
mittee of M.C.C. is needed as to legitimate protection of wickets. 

Close finishes have been frequent. Before Ascot, victories by 
one wicket, two wickets, three runs, six runs, eight runs, and a tie 
provided thrills, whilst the remarkable number of ten-wicket victories 
also showed that the spectator had been treated to excitement as to 
whether or not the single innings defeats would be avoided. The 
growing decentralisation of county matches certainly proves locally 
attractive, and here may be paid a warm appreciative tribute to the 
patriotism with which Mr. Cochrane is fostering Irish cricket. In 
future years much may be expected if his liberal sportsmanship is 
duly supported. 

Notts deserve unbounded credit for going through the season 
without a defeat. It is twenty-one years since it was the crack 
side of asummer. The championship has been at Trent Bridge in 
1875, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, whilst bracketed with 
Lancashire in 1879 and 1882, and also with Surrey in 1889. Hada 
bowler been badly injured, the present result could not have been 
obtained, but if Hallam and Wass had virtually no support except 
from John Gunn, Yorkshire formerly enjoyed pride of place with 
Hirst, Rhodes, and Haigh unsupported, while Lancashire tri- 
umphantly went through 1893 with Briggs and Mold almost 
unchanged. Oates has kept wicket uncommonly well, and the 
fielding has been admirable. Apart from a few big things Mr. A. O. 
Jones was not in his best run-getting vein, and one goes quite a 
long way down the general averages before coming to the two 
Gunns; but this proves how even is the batting, for Hardstaff and 
Iremonger are quite close. The executive have adhered to native 
youths and fostered their talent. This resulted well, especially with 
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Payton, who hit up 149 not out against Surrey, pulling a big match 
out of the fire. Mr. N.C. V. Turner from Uppingham is also an 
excellent acquisition. Mr. Brantson has proved useful, and practi- 
cally playing the same side Notts became a well-welded dangerous 
eleven, but it was the fielding supporting the deadly attack of Hallam 
and Wass which achieved the result. These two took 298 at an 
average of 12, whilst the other forty wickets cost 30 runs apiece. 
Yorkshire, after an indifferent start, showed a wonderful faculty 
for finishing off their matches in a couple of days. The weakness lay 
in the batting with the Hon. F. S. Jackson and Mr. Ernest Smith 
barely seen, Mr. T. L. Taylor in Japan, Lord Hawke suffering from 
a strain, and Hirst in nothing like his usual form. The veteran 
Tunnicliffe came splendidly to the fore, the colt Bates, with a lot of 
coaching, ought to turn out well, and Wilkinson is improving. 
After his display in Ireland, Newstead was tried with great success, 
taking seven wickets for 10 runs against Worcestershire, making the 
ball get up with a lot of spin. Hampered by a bad throat, 
Haigh enjoyed an enviable analysis, and while the softer pitch 
appreciably favoured Rhodes, Hirst was irresistible and hardworking 
as ever, even if there was a prevalent impression that ‘it was not his 
year.” His fifteen for 63 v. Leicestershire was notably meritorious. 
Denton received about £1,600 from his benefit. Up to it he had 
scored over 18,500 runs at an average of 31, and had caught out over 
250 opponents. Oddly enough he has never played an innings of 200. 
Worcestershire has had by far its best season. In the seventeen 
previous matches with Yorkshire success had never come to the 
Westerners. This year two victories are chronicled, but one was 
against a sadly inferior side. Lancashire was soundly trounced in 
the home match. The support of the Foster family was more 
freely obtainable. In the county’s biggest aggregate score of 567 
v. Kent, Messrs. H. K. and R. E. added 303, the English captain 
making 174, of which he obtained 50 in thirty minutes. Mr. G. N. 
Foster was also a lively run-getter. Pearson, against his old county, 
Surrey, scored 29 and 84, and took eight wickets for 42, and 
thenceforth made a distinct advance. The bowling figures look expen- 
sive, but Cuffe and Arnold, who bore the brunt, were invaluable 
and also made a lot of runs, whilst Bowley was as free with the bat 
as ever. This was the most dangerous run-getting side of the year. 
Surrey enjoyed an excellent season. Mr. Knox, retiring at 
twenty-three, is to study singing with M. Jean de Reske in 
Paris. In any case the state of his leg would have jeopardised 
his future, but his repute as a fast bowler will remain an enviable 
one. Hayward, batting collectedly as ever, for the ninth year 
exceeded two thousand runs, and has good reason to be proud of 
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his pupil Hobbs, an Elisha approaching his Elijah. Hayes took 
some time to get used to slower conditions of the ground. Mr. 
Crawford, a trifle reckless, was mightily dangerous in every depart- 
ment. Why Lees was not invited to go to Australia must have 
puzzled a good many people. If Marshall failed to realise hopes, he 
scored 96 against Notts, could field well, and is a better change 
bowler than Hayward believes. With the wickets soft Smith could 
do a lot, and at one period Rushby as a fast bowler enjoyed success. 
Strudwick behind the sticks was quite as good as anyone. Holland 
had a lucrative benefit. His life aggregate exceeds 9,500 at an 
average of 25, his longest score being 171 v. Cambridge. 

There is a decided drop in achievements when we reach Middle- 
sex. This county as usual suffered from inability to place a repre- 
sentative team in the field on the same side for three matches. Trott, 
cancelling the usual fact that no one does well in his benefit match, 
actually took four wickets with consecutive balls, those of Lewis, 
Mr. Poyntz, Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and Robson, whilst a little later 
he achieved the hat trick, Mr. O. C. Mordaunt, Rev. A. P. Wickham, 
and Bailey being his victims. Tarrant emulated this against 
Gloucestershire when he dismissed Board, Morgan, Spry, and 
Huggins with consecutive deliveries, his analysis being nine for 41 
after scoring 98. He was far the best all-round professional of the 
year, and if not a taking bat to watch, he occasionally showed 
punishing powers at variance with his tame methods. As a bowler 
he proved particularly perplexing. Mr. P. F. Warner batted perhaps 
better than ever before, and did not confine his chief achieve- 
ments to Lord’s, though it was his slowness that gave Notts their 
unbeaten record. Mr. MacGregor wore the gloves with a distinc- 
tion that recalled his Cambridge days. Hearne, long held as a reserve, 
when given chances bowled admirably, notably against Lancashire, 
eleven for 67. Mr. Bosanquet has trained into a thoroughly sound 
bat, Mr. Littlejohn is excellent, whilst the fielding of Mr. C. C. Page 
merits a word. Mignon, when getting twelve for go against Kent, 
seemed about to justify his long trial. Murrell as a punishing bat 
deserves more chances. 

Lancashire for Lancashire had a deplorable season, though 
Kent was defeated by 13 runs amid desperate excitement, many 
appeals being made at the crisis. Kermode’s six wickets for 9 runs 
v. Surrey was the pick of the year’s bowling. The quantity of the 
attack (Kermode, Dean, Cook, Harry, Huddleston, Heap, Row- 
land, &c.) seemed inexhaustible. But the side batted very badly. 
Tyldesley was head and shoulders above everyone except when 
Mr. R. H. Spooner could leave his studies at Wye. Mr. Findlay 
was irreparably lost, and if Sharp did well, Messrs. MacLaren, 
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Poidevin, Hornby, and Stanning were very moderate. It was this 
weakness, in combination with fielding at times execrable, that was 
responsible for the county’s moderate position. It was lamentable 
to mark the conspicuous absence of Mr. Brearley, especially when he 
was representing the Gentlemen at the Oval under the leadership of 
Lancashire’s captain. 

Kent had a sorry downfall from the championship of the 
previous year. It almost seems as though the fault lay in play- 
ing too spirited a game, for the same cricketers were playing cricket 
with the same enthusiasm. Such a set-back as this simply deserves 
sympathy. Blythe and Fielder both enjoyed far better bowling 
figures, while both Fairservice and Woolley fulfilled expectation. 
The absence of Mr. Burnup of course removed the one steady bat. 
Seymour made material advance, and one partnership between himand 
Mr. Mason was among the most punishing bouts in modern cricket. 
Without being so phenomenal, Mr. Hutchings maintained the repute he 
had won, and Hardinge will certainly make his mark. Mr. Marsham 
led his side with skill, whilst Huish captured his usual toll of victims. 

Whatever credit is otherwise due to Essex is obliterated by the 
vile fielding of the majority of the side. They ought to have beaten 
Notts on their own ground, and thanks to Buckenham they defeated 
Sussex by one wicket, and Kent twice. The return of Mr. A. P. 
Lucas at the age of fifty is memorable, and Freeman is justifying 
hopes. Mr. Douglas, next to Messrs. Crawford and Mason, is the 
best all-round amateur of to-day. But that appalling catching blots 
out every merit. Warwickshire, as usual, failed to excite enthusiasm 
or to conclude a considerable proportion of their engagements. All 
the successes were at the expense of the more recently promoted 
shires. Santall and Charlesworth had improved bowling figures, 
and a newrecord was achieved when twin brothers, Messrs. Stephens, 
debutised in the same match. Kinneir was eight hours at the wicket 
v. Leicestershire, when twice carrying his bat for 70 and 69. There 
has been no parallel since 1874 when Jupp v. Yorkshire thus 
obtained 43 out of go, and 10g out of 193. 

Leicestershire enjoyed some recrudescence under the self- 
sacrificing captaincy of Sir Arthur Hazelrigg. still proved a 
notable acquisition as a bowler, and Mr. Odell improved his figures. 
The batting was generally poor. Gloucestershire has, as of yore, owed 
much to the energy of Mr. Jessop, who scored 240 out of 337 in 
200 minutes v. Sussex, while Langdon leapt into prominence as a 
punishing run-getter. Mr. Champain gave one dazzling exhibition, 
but the sides put into the field were unrepresentative and variable. 
The outstanding feature was the indomitable bowling of Dennett, 
our representative legitimate slow bowler. Hampshire also suffered 
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sorely from not being able to play a regular team. Mr. A. J. L. 
Hill deserved the recognition of being chosen for the Gentlemen. 
Captain White created a meritorious success. With a little luck 
the side will leap forward, for energy and enthusiasm are here joined 
with considerable talent not always available. 

Sussex having regained Mr. C. B. Fry in great form, ought to 
have a much higher place, but their batting often broke down. 
Mr. Nason, a diminutive bat, should have a future, and so should 
Mr. J. G.C. Scott, who scored 137 v. Oxford on his first appearance. 
R. Relf, previously a failure, enjoyed a notable week by scoring 67 
not out and 210 v. Kent followed by 68v. Essex. Cox worked hard; 
he and Dwyer sent back the South Africans for 49, but after being 
137 behind, the Colonials amassed 327 and won by 39. The best 
feature of the season was a victory over Yorkshire by 65 runs, when 
Mr. C. B. Fry’s 85 won him his place for England, and Cox took 
six for 39. Twice dismissed under 50 (Dean and Huddleston sent 
them back for 29), and six times under 100, however, shows where 
the fault lay. 

The return of Mr. Palairet to captain Somersetshire failed to 
realise the desired results, and the Western county is in a bad way. 
Mr. B. L. Bisgood effected a successful début by scoring 82 and 116 
not out at Worcester. Lewis claimed five wickets for 8 runs against 
Gloucestershire, and the aged Tyler took nine at Hastings for as 
many runs apiece. But the rest is for the most part futility. It 
deserves note that Prebendary Wickham on several ‘occasions kept 
wicket finely at the age of fifty-two. Why Northamptonshire was 
ever elevated, no one knows. An occasional flash of success, due to 
the bowling of East and Thompson, alone relieved the dull inepti- 
tude. Against Gloucestershire the side was sent back for 12, and 
in the out and home matches Dennett, who then claimed eight for 9 
and seven for 12, actually captured thirty wickets for 124. Derby- 
shire was, if possible, worse. It is absurd to characterise such 
form under the nomenclature first class. Bracy v. Northampton- 
shire by taking five for 7 and six for 36 gave the Peak county its 
first victory, and Mr. A. E. Lawton made a brief reappearance. A 
meeting decided the county should be carried on, though it is 
difficult to see what good is done by cricket of this standard. 

In finishing an article which has filled my allotted space, I, as 
usual, conclude with a list of the most promising young cricketers: 
Messrs. N.C. V. Turner, F. G. Stephens, M. G. Salter, S. P. Meston, 
C.C.G. Wright, C. S. Hurst, Nason, Scott, and Bisgood, with Bates, 
Astill, Cook, Bird, Stapleton, and Alletson. None is likely to be 
phenomenal, but the careers of all these will be watched with interest. 
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THE RIGHT SORT 


VALOUR IN THE HUNTING FIELD 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


Methinks most men are but poor-hearted, else should we so doat on courage, were 
it commoner ?—Queen Mary. 


Ir has been finely said that, ‘‘ Whatever changes, valour will 
always remain fashionable”; and certainly there is no quality 
which meets with such ready recognition or appeals so forcibly to 
the world at large as that of courage. ‘‘ Surely,” says a well-known 
sportsman, “if the hunting field can ever claim comparison with 
the field of chivalry, if ever the doings of the chase can be 
reckoned with the daring deeds of tournament or joust, it is when 
three hundred of ‘the best’ men of the present day sit down to 
keep the fleeting pack in sight on a scenting morning”; and even 
though the exigencies of the hunting field may not require of us 
the perpetual imperilment of life and limb which the uninitiated 
delight to picture, yet in that frequent sifting of the wheat from the 
tares which takes place when hounds really run over an enclosed 
country, it soon becomes evident to our neighbours, if not to our- 
selves, how much or how little of that coveted inheritance of valour 
is ours to command. 

‘“‘ Courage, sir, that makes man or woman look their- goodliest,” 
and there is probably no other quality, either in human or equine, 
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which will carry them as far as the possession of what is usually 
termed a good heart. A hunter may possess every defect that 
horseflesh is heir to, his outward appearance may upset our most 
cherished convictions of what a hunter ought to look like, yet 
notwithstanding all this, if his heart but be in the right place, he 
may contrive to give us the best of rides. And so it is also in the 
human. We may find fault with Jones’s hands, seat, and judg- 
ment, the way his clothes are cut, the way in which he ties his 
ties ; and yet, if we are honest, be compelled in the end to own that 
we would willingly sacrifice our finer perceptions on all those points 
could we but possess one half of Jones’s valour. 

In spite of the Biblical exhortation to refrain from judging by 
the outward appearance, it is a habit to which we are all rather 
addicted; and when we see a man dressed to perfection “for the 
part’’—shiny hat, beautiful new pink swallow-tails, tops which, 
like Beau Brummell’s, look as if they had been cleaned with nothing 
less than the finest Perrier Jouet—we instinctively exclaim with 
Egerton Warburton— 


The heart that waistcoat buttons up 
Must be a heart of steel. 


Yet, in vulgar parlance, you can’t always judge a sausage by its 


skin ; and men, as well as horses, can go in all shapes. 

One of the hardest riders and most valiant sportsmen of the 
last generation was Squire Arthur Heathcote, Master for eighteen 
seasons—1851-69g—of the Surrey Staghounds. Possessed of a per- 
fect passion for timber jumping, the number of gates the Squire 
jumped in his lifetime is said to have been abnormal ; indeed, like 
Whyte Melville’s ideal horseman, “nought came to him amiss,” 
and he always made a practice of turning out his deer close to some 
big fence with the hope of thus speedily getting rid of a certain 
percentage of the field. Despite this superabundance of valour, 
however, it seems pretty generally agreed that a worse horseman 
never appeared in the saddle; riding with a slack rein and his legs 
** swinging like a couple of pendulums,” it was always a matter of 
the purest chance whether he was in the saddle or on the horse’s 
neck when landing over a fence; and on the rare occasions when 
he visited Leicestershire his get-up and style of riding afforded 
immense amusement, we are told, to the fastidious denizens of the 
Shires. 

That valour, like charity, covers a multitude of sins we have 
abundant proof in the immortal works of Surtees. Judged 
dispassionately, two more despicable characters than Facey Rom- 
ford and Soapey Sponge could scarcely have been selected for the 
heroes of a sporting tale. Nevertheless, when we picture the 
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former gallantly shoving along upon the turnip-fed Dragon of 
Wantley, or Soapey making the very utmost of his cheap, hard- 
mouthed screws, we must own that they not only “look their 
best,”” but compel our hearty admiration and respect, even as 
Jorrocks himself was fain to condone Piggs’s lapses into “the 
degradin’ and disgustin’ vice of hintemperance” when he saw 
*’ow the Scotch beggar could ride.” One of the wisest of French 
philosophers has declared that “ perfect valour consists in doing 
without witnesses what we could do before all the world”; and in 
judging the many varieties of nerve which lie between the first- 
flighter and the disciple of Macadam, it is astonishing how good a 
test this maxim of his will be found. ‘‘ Think of ambition, think 


A VALIANT NINE-YEAR-OLD SPORTSMAN 


of fame”; but the perfectly valorous sportsman thinks of neither 
his nerve is too good to need an audience to stimulate his achieve- 
ments; and whether he is leading the flower of the Pytchley field 
with the certainty that his name will figure in Brooksby’s weekly 
roll-call of heroes, or is one of a dozen with the local pack of 
harriers, matters not a jot—he goes, simply because he loves a ride, 
and because desire and instinct impel him to be with hounds at any 
price. 

Quite otherwise is it with the sportsman who rides with one 
eye on “the gallery,” so to speak. It may be that he has at some 
time or another earned a reputation for valour, to which he clings 
with the tenacity of an octopus; possibly he has horses to sell, and 
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feels he must show the field what golden opportunities they may be 
missing! Whatever the motive, suffice it that with witnesses he is 
really a very desperate fellow—without them we find him but 
common clay like ourselves. 

“A good performer in any country!’ When true, what higher 
encomium can we pass on a horse than this; and there is perhaps 
no finer test of valour to which we can subject either man or beast 
than that of calling upon him to face the unknown. To a moderate 
extent anyone who attempts to take his- own line with hounds 
encounters a certain amount of the unexpected; the most innocent- 
looking fence may have a strand of wire or a yawning ditch on the 
far side; in this case, however, although the ‘‘ accompaniments ” 


TOO MUCH VALOUR!—THE PLEASUKES OF SCHOOLING. 


may vary, the ‘‘ standing dish” remains the same. It is when we 
are suddenly posted to a far-off country, and find ourselves strangers 
in a strange land, that our hearts begin to beat—is it with excite- 
ment, or is it, can it be, with fear ? 

Where are the familiar banks that we have known from our 
youth upwards? Narrow, overgrown, beriddled with rabbit-holes 
though they may be, yet to us they possess no terrors, for are we 
not used to them? But those “ yawnin’ ditches with himpracticable 
fences, posts with rails of the most formidable description, nasty 
bruks twistin’ and twinin’ about in all directions,” wherein all the 
questionable delights of mixed bathing may be enjoyed; small 
wonder if on a first ordeal of this kind many and many a good man 
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is weighed in the balance and “found wanting.” It seems uni- 
versally agreed that of all known obstacles water is the one which 
most speedily infuses terror into the heart of horse and rider; was 
it not Whyte Melville who declared that a “dozen feet of dirty 
water would scatter a field of horsemen who would confront an 
enemy’s fire without the quiver of an eyelash”? That familiarity 
can breed contempt even of water-jumping, however, no one who 
has hunted with the Weston Harriers can question. With the 
exception of stone walls on the Mendips, and an occasional flying 
fence in the vale, the Weston country consists of ‘‘ water, water 
everywhere,” wide open rheens, varying from 8 ft. to 20 ft. in 
width, and Heaven alone knows how deep. What perhaps impresses 


A DEVONSHIRE BANK 


the stranger more than anything is the almost entire absence of 
gates; indeed, I know no country where a man can so soon get his 
whack of jumping as in this little corner of the West, and it is a 
liberal education for those who may fancy themselves in other 
spheres to see the absolutely matter-of-course way in which the whole 


‘ 


field sail along over places that would stop many a ‘‘ customer’ 
from the Shires. 

The unhappy sportsman who, when confronted by a particularly 
unpleasant fence, opined that it was “eternal misery one side, and 
certain death the other,” was only voicing the sentiments of thousands 
of riders similarly situated. We cinnot all be “ perfectly valorous,” 


if we were we should doubtless be spared many complications ; but 
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to those who are blessed with high aspirations and indifferent nerves 
the path of glory is apt to prove a thorny one. 

Is it better when riding a horse that we know to be an uncertain 
jumper to charge at an awkward fence and “ risk ” the almost inevi- 
table fall, or discreetly to slink away in search of distant gate or gap? 
Judging from personal experience we think that the sins of omission 
are sometimes harder to bear than those of commission; it is not so 
much what we have “done,”’ but what we have left ‘‘ undone,’’ that 
causes us such acute pangs when reflecting over the day’s sport ; and 
the knowledge that we have played the coward, even though our own 
conscience may have been the only witness to the fact, is quite suffi- 
cient to take all the salt out of a day’s enjoyment, both at the time 
and afterwards. 

‘** Perfect valour and utter cowardice,’ 


says La Rochefoucauld, 


are two extremes but rarely met with; and although we constantly 
hear men and women described as being utterly fearless, such 
characters are rarer than we might suppose. Even the boldest 
rider would hesitate before inquiring with the juvenile Nelson, 
‘““What is fear? I have never met it,” and a man must needs 
possess an extraordinary amount of physical as well as mental 


strength never to know the meaning of nerves. 

Is nerve simply an endowment of nature, an inheritance of the 
fortunate few, or is it a quality that can be improved or cultivated ? 
This is a problem which must exercise the minds of a good many 
sportsmen and sportswomen; for although it is “‘quite lawful for men 
to ’unt even though they won’t ride over the moon,” yet it is equally 
true that ‘‘ however fond a man may be of the sport, he always 
looks on jumping as an additional pleasure, and when I hear anyone 
say otherwise, I suspect his nerve to be shaky.” 

The dictionary defines valour as strength of mind with regard to 
danger, and we all know the highly improbable anecdote of the 
cheeky subaltern at the battle of Prestonpans who on taxing his 
major with “ being afraid ’”’ was met by the rejoinder “I am afraid, 
and if you were half as much afraid, you would run away!” 

Rude health, a good digestion, and a good circulation, have 
more to do with valour than is often credited, and when these are 
absent it requires a strong effort of self-control and self-respect to 
fill the void. 

One of the first principles in schooling horses is never to allow 
them to leave off with a “‘ refusal,’ and with those of us whose nerves 
are inclined to be shaky the same truth holds good. How frequently 
do we find that after standing about in a biting east wind or a cold 
drizzling rain, the first big fence seems to assume gigantic propor- 
tions. Then comes the devil and whispers in our ear, ‘‘ How foolish 
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to take it out of your good horse for nothing. Far better to wait and 
crowd through that nice little gap where all those sensible people are 
waiting their turn.” But our good angel says, ‘‘ No, jump it at once, 
and pick your own place, please,” and upon whose counsel we take 
depends the enjoyment of the run. 

In judging of a man’s nerve by his prowess in the hunting field, 
few people, we think, make sufficient allowance for the horse on 
which he is mounted. We know that 


The coward will dare on the gallant horse 
What he never would venture alone. 


And those happy folk who have never ridden a bad horse in their 
lives—or at least not after they discovered he was a bad one—have 


‘*aS HE SITS IN THE SADDLE A BABY COULD TELL 
HE CAN HUSTLE A STICKER, A FLYER CAN SPARE” 


but scant appreciation of the difficulties that beset their poorer 
neighbour’s path. To go “ bang in front” over a fairly stiff country 
takes as much nerve as the average person possesses, even on a good 
horse; to do the same on a shifty uncertain jumper or a raw ‘‘ young 
’un”’ enhances the difficulties tenfold, and should mitigate the 
austerity of those clear-sighted critics who always know the precise 
spot at which we came such a crumpler, how many fences our 
horse refused at, and exactly what we ought to have done on each 
occasion ! 

What occasions loss of nerve is a riddle that must puzzle even 
the wisest to solve satisfactorily, for one of the queerest points to 
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our mind about this mysterious inheritance is the way in which it 
comes and goes. It is undoubtedly true that many of those people 
who most bitterly deplore their loss of nerve never had any to lose— 
in the real meaning of the word ‘nerve.’”’ On the other hand we 
see plenty of instances every day of men and women who have 
possessed really genuine “ valour” and lost it, for no apparently 
accountable reason. Bad health, bad horses, and bad falls are 
probably the explanation of the greater percentage of those cases; 
for although no man could have had more or worse falls than 
Dick Christian, whose valour from the cradle to the grave yet 
remained absolutely unaffected, we must remember that none but an 
absolutely iron nerve can stand such a strain. 

If we have seemed to lay too much stress on the nerve that 
finds its outlet in jumping fences, we must remember that ~~ 


Mere pluck, though not in the least sublime, 
Is better than blank dismay, 


and that those qualities of head and heart which carry a man far in 
the hunting field may reasonably be expected to render him equally 
good service over the trappier fences of life’s run. 
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THE OLD TIGER OF CHOPAN 


BY CAPTAIN R. E. T. HOGG, (P.W.O.) CENTRAL INDIA HORSE 


I poust if there be any sportsman, whether duty or inclination 
brings him to India, whose thoughts do not turn instinctively to 
tiger-shooting. Nor is this strange, for the Felis tigris in his natural 
house, the Indian jungle, is indeed a royal beast, exercising undis- 
puted sway in his domains by virtue of the colossal strength with 
which nature has endowed him, backed by his devilish ferocity, 
feline cunning and cruelty, the lightning rapidity of his movements, 
and the possession of weapons of offence more deadly than those 
granted to any other beast. ‘‘ One of the most powerful elements 
in the tiger’s attack is his voice if the attack be commenced very 
near,” writes Sanderson. ‘‘ The startling coughing roar is almost 
paralysing to the coolest in such cases. The power of the tiger’s 
voice at close quarters may be understood by anyone who has had 
an opportunity of seeing the newly-caged tiger. It is almost im- 
possible to watch a charge against the bars, if standing within a 
yard or so of them, without flinching.” 
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It can easily be understood that a brute with such attributes 
will be likely to afford some excitement to the sportsman who hunts 
him, and tax his ingenuity and powers of endurance to the utmost 
before he finally succumbs to powder and shot. 

The following pages give a brief account of one incident of a 
shooting expedition extending over three weeks in a district known 
as the Melghat, and undertaken by the writer and a friend during 
the month of March of the present year. 

A short description of the general conditions prevailing is a 
necessary preface to the facts narrated, in order to afford the reader 


MEN WHO HAVE SPENT THEIR LIVES AFTER TIGERS 


a clearer appreciation of the difficulties encountered during the five 
days it took us to bring about the tiger’s destruction, for the account 
might otherwise be unintelligible to anyone not acquainted with 
tiger-hunting. 

Stretching for nearly a thousand miles from west to east across 
the centre of India is the range of hills known as the Satpuras. 
That portion of the southern face of this chain which forms the 
northern boundary of the rich province of Berar presents a succes- 
sion of jungle-clad flat-topped hills, rising sometimes to a height of 
nearly four thousand feet ; valleys with great teak-trees and luxuriant 
tropical undergrowth, and rugged ravines marking the course of 
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mountain torrents which in due time pour their waters into the 
great Tapti River. In the very heart of this wide expanse of 
mountains and jungle, from sixty to eighty miles from the nearest 
railway, lies the Melghat District. The few existing roads have 
been made by the Indian Forest Department to facilitate the 
remunerative trade in teak logs. With the exception of these, and 
a few woodcutters’ or animals’ paths through the jungle, there are 
no thoroughfares. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the country, the Korkus, are a 
wild, primitive, unintelligent people, who seem to be little better 


MOTORING IN THE MELGHAT 


than the animals of the jungle, amongst which they live in small 
colonies represented by a dozen or so miserable huts in some little 
clearing in the forest. Their knowledge of their own jungles and 
the habits and whereabouts of game, which one might expect to be 
considerable, is disappointingly deficient, so that one has to depend 
almost entirely on one’s own efforts and those of one’s shikaris. 

At this time of year—near the end of March—the jungle has 
already begun to take on its hot-weather appearance: the bamboos 
and the teak-trees have shed their leaves, which cover the rough, 
stony ground with a thick carpet, dry, crackling, slippery, and 
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difficult to walk over. The sickly sweet scent of the ‘‘mowa” 
blossoms fills the air, and the ripe, dropping fruit—favourite 
delicacy of bear, deer, and pig—strews the ground like manna. 
Everywhere, too, there is plenty of water, for at intervals along the 
dry, rocky river beds there are quiet, shady pools where animals 
drink. This plentiful supply of water widens the tiger’s range of 
action considerably, for he can wander where he pleases with the 
certainty of being able to slake his thirst when he feels inclined. 
It is when the water within a radius of ten or fifteen miles is 
limited to one or two pools or water-holes that one can mark down 
the tiger’s whereabouts with precision. 

On the 24th of March we arrived by motor at the little Korku 
village of Raipur, and made our first acquaintance with the old 
tiger of Chopan. Our shikaris had arrived here a couple of days 
previously, and had been busy pumping the local people for infor- 
mation, acquainting themselves with the topography of the country, 
and tying up two-year-old buffalo calves in likely spots as bait. At 
about Ir a.m. on the morning of our arrival they came in with news 
that a tiger had killed one of the calves about four miles from the 
village. After making a good square meal off the hind-quarters of 
the buffalo he had left the carcase where it was, not even taking 
the trouble to conceal it, and marching down the centre of the road 
for nearly a mile, had turned up a nullah into some typical tiger 
jungle. This was the place we were to beat, and so simple did 
it all seem, that the shikaris and we ourselves were confident of 
success. 

We had collected 150 beaters, some thirty of these being 
carefully established in trees as ‘‘ stops ” on either flank of the beat. 
The guns were placed athwart the nullah or river-bed up which it 
was expected the tiger would move; the beaters lined out, forming 
the base of a triangle supposed to contain the tiger, the ‘‘stops” 
representing the sides, the guns being 150 yards apart near the apex. 
Loud cries and intermittent tapping of trees in the distance told 
us that the beat had started ; a fine stag sambhur and a frightened 
little barking deer came out and stood for a few seconds near our 
trees, but were allowed to go on unscathed. Presently the beaters 
arrived without having seen any sign of the tiger, so we proceeded 
to where his footprints had been last seen, and had soon tracked 
him to the spot where he had been lying up. Here further trace of 
him could not be found, owing to long grass and thick undergrowth, 
but a cast forward brought us on his tracks again, and showed us 
that he had managed to slink out right through the line of our 
stops. Whether the stops had failed to turn him, or he had 
slipped away before they were in their places, it was impossible 
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to decide, as we could place no reliance on the statements of the 
Korkus. 

We decided to have one more beat, in the hopes of being 
able to ring the tiger in; but we were unsuccessful, and returned 
to camp as night fell tired and disappointed, having apparently 
been completely outmanceuvred and outwitted. 

The following morning “no kill”? was reported, and our friend 
had not returned to the carcase he had partially eaten the day 
before, nor were tracks of him anywhere to be found. We decided 
to send our shikaris on to our next camp, whence came promising 
reports. Starting in the motor the morning after their departure, 
we had covered about half the distance, and were slowly climbing a 


PUGS OF THE CHOPAN TIGER 


steep hill on our first speed, when my friend who was driving pulled 
up, and jumping out of the car, pointed to the fresh pugs of a 
big tiger along the dusty road. We easily recognised the pugs 
as belonging to the tiger which had escaped us two days ago by 
curious cracks extending from the heel to the centre of the pad, 
which showed up clearly in the footprints. 

Following the tracks for a quarter of a mile along the road 
we found that the tiger had then turned up into a dry, rocky river- 
bed. There in the fringe of sand surrounding a small water-hole 
were his footprints intermingled with, and often covering those 
of, natives and several young buffaloes. We guessed correctly that 
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our shikaris had brought our herd of buffalo calves in here to water 
the evening before, and the tiger, following shortly after, had 
got their wind, and looked in to inquire. Finding nothing there, 
he had made a short détour through the jungle and again emerged 
on to the cart-road which here branched off from the main road 
to the village of Chopan. We decided to hurry on to our new 
camp, bring back shikaris with us to the spot, and let them decide 
what course should be pursued. 

A somewhat exciting incident occurred before we reached camp. 
We were driving along as fast as the indifferent condition of the 
road would allow, when suddenly on turning a corner we spotted 
a bear squatting under a ‘‘ mowa” tree by the side of the road 
guzzling the ripe, dropping fruit. He stared at us for a moment 
with surprised, short-sighted eyes before dashing off into the jungle. 
Seizing our rifles, we jumped out of the car and gave chase, taking 
a line we hoped would head him off. In this, however, we were 
disappointed, for when we pulled up hot and breathless at a bend of 
a big nullah we heard the bear crashing through the undergrowth 
away on our left; and we knew that we were beaten. Returning 
towards the road we were astonished when a panther, who must 
have been lying up in the nullah, sprang up in front of us and 
galloped off—without, however, giving us a shot. 

All this was interesting enough, but it was no part of the 
more serious business in hand, which was to track down the Chopan 
tiger and discover what had become of him; so we hurried on, 
and, after directing our beater to proceed quickly to the Chopan 
branch road, we took the shikaris into the car, and were presently 
following up the track of the tiger step by step from the point where 
we had left it. After about half an hour’s tracking we found the 
footprints led off into some heavy jungle on the right of the road, 
and were lost. For about two hours we tramped through this 
jungle examining every nullah-bed and every bit of ground which 
could possibly show a track in the hopes of discovering the pugs we 
were looking for. We were unsuccessful in this, but when we 
finally again emerged on the road at a point half a mile from where 
we had left it, we came on the unmistakable footprints of our 
friend the cracked-heeled tiger once more. There was no doubt 
in our minds now that, after this short détour in the jungle, he 
had marched straight down the road to his headquarters near the 
village of Chopan. It was getting dark, and nothing further could 
be done for the time being, so we returned to camp after a long, 
tiring, but not unsuccessful day. 

Next day at dawn the shikaris started for Chopan, some 
six miles distant, to ‘‘tie up” and discover what they could of 
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the tiger’s usual haunts. That day and the following one, there 
being no ‘‘khabar,’”’ we amused ourselves fishing in the beautiful 
pool of which I give a photograph, or stalking for sambhur and 
bear in the early morning and evening: we also beat unsuccessfully 
for a local tigress. . 

Early on the third morning my friend motored off to Chopan, 
and returned with the news that the tiger had killed during the 
night, had dragged his kill, and was marked down in a grand 
bit of tiger jungle near the main river. All the conditions were 
favourable, and we felt certain that at last the tiger’s hour was 
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THE FISHING POOL IN THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE 


come. We collected a number of beaters and started them on 
the road to Chopan, together with the elephant carrying our tame 
native photographer and his apparatus. We ourselves followed 
in the motor at about 11 a.m. This would give ample time for 
all arrangements to be made before our arrival, and also would 
ensure the tiger having finally settled down for his midday rest. A 
patch of green trees marked the mouth of a wild, deep, jungley 
ravine, running up from the main river into the very heart of 
the hills. Down this ravine a dry, rocky, boulder-strewn torrent- 
bed wound its irregular course, and in the shade of the thick jungle 
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fringing its banks the tiger, unsuspecting and gorged with his 
huge meal, was taking his rest. 

The beat was to start near the mouth of the ravine, the guns 
being posted about a mile up, and getting to our places necessitated 
a détour of about two miles. ‘‘ Two miles! Why, that’s nothing: 
half an hour’s easy walk,” I hearsomeonesay. But this, remember, 
was a walk through the jungle in a hill tract of Central India; the 
season, the end of March; the time, midday witha hot-weather sun’s 
fierce rays striking perpendicularly down. Climbing up and down 
steep hills and valleys, stumbling across rocky ground covered with 
dry slippery grass and fallen bamboo and teak leaves, halting 
occasionally to take a pull at our water 
bottles, we at length arrived at our 
destination. I was fortunate in drawing 
what seemed the most likely tree, cover- 
ing the main nullah, my friend being on 
the left and a third gun on the right, 
both covering small branch nullahs. 

Machans were carefully tied up, so 
as to ensure the greatest possible amount 
of comfort, for discomfort in a machan 
means movement or cramp and bad 
shooting. The “stops” were placed on 
both flanks of the beat, and presently 
the distant beating of tom-toms and the 
shouting of the beaters proclaimed the 
commencement of the beat. 

Again, as in a former beat, a fine 
stag sambhur came crashing through 
the jungle, down the steep side of the 
ravine on my right, and stood for a few 
minutes listening, not more than twenty 
yards from my tree. As the shouting 
of the beaters came gradually nearer, he clattered across the 
nullah and disappeared from view in the jungle on the opposite 
hill-side. 

The beaters had almost arrived now, and still the tiger gave no 
sign. Presently two shots in slow succession, followed by a shout 
from my friend on the left, told me the tiger was dead, and getting 
down from my tree I hurried across to see. Nine feet ten inches 
from nose to tip of tail he measured as he lay at the bottom of the 
nullah; he had a fine ruff, and skin and teeth were in perfect con- 
dition. When he was being driven along before the line of beaters, 
he had twice tried to cut out of the beat, but on each occasion had 
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been turned back by the stops. The second time he saw the stop 
perched in a tree, charged with a roar, and turned back in a fierce 
rage, ready to kill anything that came in his way. Refusing to be 
driven straight forward, he had made one more effort to escape up 
the little side nullah where he met his death. 

It is interesting to speculate what course events might have 
taken, had the tiger been wounded only, instead of being dropped 
in his tracks. When entering the side nullah, some 120 yards from 
the machan, he was barely visible through the long grass and clumps 
of bamboo. Halting for a moment he appeared to be making up his 


TIGER JUNGLE ON A HOT-WEATHER EVENING, WITH HEAT HAZE HANGING 
HEAVY OVER IT 


mind whether to go on or cut out tothe right. Had he followed the 
latter course, a slight depression and a line of bushes and clumps of 
grass would have given him good cover, and No. 3 gun would have 
had a very difficult shot indeed. The position of the machan was 
unavoidably unfavourable to an easy shot. Eventually he fell to a 
well-placed bullet through the shoulder, he being about fifty feet 
below the firer and eighty yards distant. Now a less accurate shot 
would probably have sent him back wounded through the line of 
beaters, one or two of whom he might have scragged as he passed 
before lying up. 
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The dense, almost impenetrable nature of the jungle, the rocks 
and high elephant grass eight feet or nine feet high, would have 
rendered the task of walking him up on an elephant well-nigh 
impossible. 

In any case, supposing him to have been badly hit, time to 
allow him to get stiff, endless trouble, and considerable risk would 
have been entailed before he was finished off. 

Great was the rejoicing among the Korku villagers as they bore 
him back to the village on a stretcher made of stout bamboos; for 
the last twelve or fifteen years he had taken heavy toll of their 
cattle, and had occasionally also shown himself not impartial to 
human beings. No carts dared travel along the roads in his 
dominions by night, for on the roads he was accustomed to walk, 
and many were the carts he had held up, and many a fat bullock 
had he carried off before the eyes of the terrified cartman. 

His skin and skull have been set up, and make a fine trophy. 
What a grand life he must have led, this tiger, from a tiger’s point 
of view! Doubtless, by this time, another of his kind has found 
this grand range of jungle vacated, and entered into possession. 
Perhaps, at some future date, he may provide us with as good sport 
as his predecessor. 
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THE COMING OF THE QUAIL 


BY G. CADOGAN ROTHERY 


VEGETATION flourishes richly in the South. Corn is sprouting 
well, the broad bright green flags of maize wave lazily in the hot 
air, vines are a mass of foliage, and already there are signs of 
fruit, both grapes and figs. On the hill-sides where aromatic thyme, 
rosemary, heather, and juniper thrive in the rich red pockets of soil 
between the disorder of piled-up weather-worn boulders, the grass, 
thin and wiry, which had shot up to shelter a host of insect life, is 
fast becoming yellow and slippery under the combined effect of sun- 
rays and the fierce winds sweeping over the sea from Afric’s 
torrid shores. 

Even now we can see the gradual parching up of things, except 
in the cultivated and protected spots, for on this exposed coast water 
soon becomes scarce, as we are entirely dependent on rain. But 
down in the little copse at the bottom of the garden, which shelters 
a small artificial pond, the rossignols are singing exquisitely, and in 
the pine-wood beyond small ring-doves are busy round about the 
tall columbaria. 

Then suddenly we become aware of small brown balls shooting 
unsteadily through the air and plumping down among bushes, rocks, 
or any kind of cover. It is easy to mark them and walk them down, 
for this is the coming of the quail. The poor, timid things are 
exhausted after their long flight across arid parts of Africa and the 
stretch of the Mediterranean. They drop down on the first land, 
thin, parched, and utterly spent, and so they are gathered up by the 
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country folk, like a harvest, to be garnered in wicker cages, there to 
be fattened up. These first comers, doubtless from the far Sudan 
and the hinterland of Algeria, have no fight in them, scarcely stirring 
from the capturing hand. Later on, however, stronger birds arrive, 
and joining the few revived birds which have escaped early capture 
and destruction, afford excellent sport to local gunners, who, with 
nondescript retrievers, walk up the small coveys and single birds. 

It is a hard trudge over rough hilly ground, but the work is fast 
and merry while it lasts. As you walk along you tread on beds of 
sweet-smelling plants, which send up little waves of air laden with 
aromatics. Locally, however, old-world methods are preferred. 
Children are sent out to collect the first exhausted visitants, and 
later the cunning of the trapper is employed. For all along the 
Mediterranean coast the coming of the quail was eagerly looked 
for, and welcomed as a harbinger of the fruitful season. He, indeed, 
was dedicated to the goddess of fertility, Astarte; he was the 
mysterious messenger who came from the sky, bringing tidings of 
renewed life, and who later returned to the empyrean as the mes- 
senger of death, the foreshadowing of winter. 

Legend says that Asteria, mother of Melcarth, the god of 
the Tyreans, was transformed into a quail. For ages the quail was 
offered up as a burnt sacrifice; often they were tethered to the 
funeral pyres, so that the flames, as they reached the dead or 
perchance the living Priest-King sacrifice, released the birds, who 
flew off as messengers to the Abode of Shades, the carriers of the 
spirit. It was a sacred bird, but, like the equally sacred wheat, was 
regarded as the most precious of foods. And so they offered cool 
water in shady groves, and there captured them for ritual and 
gastronomical purposes. 

Such sacrificial groves are to be found all down the coast, for 
tradition dies hard. Ours is a delightful retreat, wedged in between 
hoary olive trees and a pine copse, but open south and north to the 
sea, for we are on the narrow neck of a small peninsula. The grove 
is planted with cypresses and flowering shrubs, shading a delightful 
grass plot, shelving down to a shallow masoned basin. It is the 
haunt of birds of all kinds. We can watch them at play, at their 
sober meals and their concerts, if we conceal ourselves in a little 
bower. It isa cunningly-contrived place of observation on the south 
side of the grove. You enter a shallow hole in the ground, bowing 
your head to avoid the overhanging branches of the ring of closely 
planted hedge. Roundabout you find a comfortable earthen bench. 
Here, in peace and at ease, you, unseen, can watch the feathered 
comedies and tragedies. There are few, alas! who care about the 
comedies; it is the tragedies in which the poetic bower plays its 
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part that have most attraction. The dancing-plot and pond are 
visited well-nigh throughout the day. In the cool of the morning, 
just before the break of day, the song of birds is deafening; gradually 
the feathered hosts flutter down to the grass, pecking for food, 
bowing and love-making, and as the sun gradually penetrates into 
the sanctuary the congregation fly to the water, and having 
taken a libation proceed to their ablutions. It is a noisy, merry 
crowd. Later in the day visitors are more rare, more silent, intent 
on a drink and a bathe. But as evening falls the sanctuary is once 
more invaded by a busy throng, eager for water and a last dance. 
before retiring to roost. It is a place visited by all sorts of birds, 


QUAIL-HAUNTED ROCKS, ST. JEAN 


sparrows and finches, nightingales and blackbirds, plover and many 
strangers who pause here in their migratory flights. 

In due season, in the early morning and late afternoon, quail 
come in goodly numbers, and then the concealed peaceful bower 
becomes a centre of deadly meaning. Even now, as did of yore the 
priests of cruel Astarte, the human genius of the grove places nets 
round the shallow pond. The nets completely cover the water, 
pegged down at their outer extremities, weighted in the centre, this 
centre being raised on little sticks which are all cunningly connected 
to each other. A string, attached to the master supporting wand, 
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trails in a menacing serpentine through the grass to the bower, 
where it is held by the watcher, who keeps at his post both morning 
and evening. The net gives rise to little curiosity—to no alarm. 
The birds congregate on the grass and presently flutter over the 
meshes to the water. When it is judged that the catch is a good 
one, the string is pulied, down fall the nets, and you hear a 
prodigious hubbub, witness a great upheaval. But the watcher is 
out of his bower, quickly he gathers in his harvest, wringing the 
necks of quail, nightingale, or sparrow. For all is ‘‘ game” to the 
economical Ligurian. For purposes of economy, indeed, the quail 
may have a respite, its life being spared so that it may rest, enjoy 


ON THE RIVIERA NEAR ST. HOSPICE 


the good things of bird life in wicker prison, and grow plump 
enough for the spit. For poetic reasons, the nightingale and finches 
may occasionally be saved, for every rustic likes to have a songster 
in a tiny cage hung in a sunny spot by the cottage window, and the 
rossignol may be said to be the bird of Provence, celebrated in song. 
So these feathered choristers have their price in the towns. Else it 
is an indiscriminate slaughter. It is soon over, and the nets once 
more in orderly array. Patience will often earn a twofold, even a 
threefold reward in a morning or evening, for in spite of the tragedy, 
the grove is looked upon as a sanctuary; sooner or later back to it 
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fly its victims. These groves are much in use the year round by 
those who delight in ‘“‘sport,” but they are chiefly utilised during 
the coming of the quail. 

I have said that the quail generally makes his appearance 
exhausted and thin, and that his captors with cruel kindness usually 
give him rest and refreshment while confined in wicker cages. You 
see such cages in nearly every country-side house, you may see 
many of them hung on the outer walls of tall houses in the rock 
villages of the Riviera. And always you will see in their cages the 
vine leaf. It is a vine leaf that covers the plump little fellow 
when plucked ready for the cook. Vine leaves are the natural 
colours of quail, as they are of that diminutive fat rascal the 
becfigue; grapes in aspic are a refinement of the town-bred gourmet, 
but on the Mediterranean shore the quail is always associated with 
the vine. It is with the revival of the vineyard that the coming of 
the tired messager from hot regions is intimately connected, and it 
is to the vineyard that he will go by preference. I have met him, 
however, in strange places, but perhaps in no more startling a 
corner than a red-tiled roof close by the bustle and rumble of Fleet 
Street. We still see and hear of belated quail in England, more 
particularly in East Anglia. A quail on the wing in London must, 
however, be a rare sight. The back of my chambers looks upon 
Hare Court, Fleet Street, and here one bleak day, three years ago, 
I saw a little brown fellow, beautifully marked, flutter down and 
seek shelter in the ridges of a red-tiled roof, evidently spent by a 
long flight. It sent my thoughts flying to the thyme-strewn sunny 
hills of Provence. My Hare Court quail was too much exhausted 
to take much notice of me when I opened my window and threw 
crumbs to it across the very narrow gulf. It evidently availed itself 
of my largesse, for when I returned from lunch Master Quail and 
crumbs had gone. 

Pigeons are, I know, often plucked within the Temple precincts, 
but I have never heard of any other game birds in that crowded yet 
quiet region. 


WAITING TO LINE UP 


A BEDOUIN RACE-MEETING 


BY JAKE THOMAS 


Ir was just before Easter that I found myself a guest for the night 
in Nached Bey’s house, a few miles away from the railway in Upper 
Egypt. Besides myself there were a few other Englishmen and 
some native notables of the party, and the occasion was a Race- 
Meeting, which was to take place on the morrow in the desert, some 
hours’ ride away to the west. 

The morning of the races was spent in the pursuit of quail 
near our host’s house; but our efforts were strikingly unsuccessful, 
and before midday we were on our way to the “ Bahr Jousef” (a 
large canal in Upper Egypt), where a lunch party was to be given 
on a dahabeeyah borrowed for the occasion. After lunch, crossing 
the canal by a temporary but very picturesque bridge of boats, we 
found ourselves in the desert. A twenty minutes’ ride up a sandy 
incline brought us to the site of Heraclaeopolis Magna—a few 
mounds are all that remain to fix the spot. 

Passing through a large native burying-place, dotted with white 
oblong tombs and a few dome-like structures that marked the 
resting-place ot sheikhs long dead and gone, we suddenly found 
ourselves looking down on a wide and sandy plain, on which, some 
half-mile away, a black mass of people showed the Jocal of the 
primitive grand stand. As we made our way down we passed 
groups of native women, who were apparently allowed to watch the 
sport of their lords and masters from a discreet distance. 
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Our arrival was the signal for proceedings to begin, but it 
required a sustained effort on the part of the police before the 
course was sufficiently clear to allow the competitors for the first 
race to assemble in front of the grand stand. 

The course, of one mile, had, unfortunately, been marked out 
in a circle, so that—there being no railings—it was a foregone con- 
clusion that competitors passed in the race would cut corners in 
order that they might be in at the finish. 

The grand stand consisted of a Bedouin tent, in front of which 
were some two score of chairs and a judge’s box covered with red 
calico. The paddock (if such it might be termed) was contained 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CROWD 


in the circumference of the course. Here was to be seen a motley 
collection—camels, horses, owners, and attendants, mules and 
donkeys—for the paddock was not reserved merely for competitors’ 
horses ; it was used as a general resting-place and stables. Many 
of the spectators had ridden their animals long journeys across the 
desert in order to be present at the races. 

However, taking our lives in our hands, we took a stroll here 
to inspect the horses. They were a very miscellaneous collection 
indeed, and proved conclusively that the Bedouin has no more idea 
of training a horse than he has of riding a finish; in fact, the 
Egyptian Arab’s only method of preparing an animal for a race is 
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to reduce him to a state of moderate thinness; beyond that his 
imagination does not go. Most of the horses were quite ungroomed, 
and many of them badly disfigured by the tight hobbles with which 
they are always fastened when their owners wish to dismount to 
transact any business. Comparatively few showed much trace of 
good breeding, the majority being what are called ‘‘ Belady ” ponies: 
and this type is very disappointing, as while their appearance pro- 
mises well, the fact is they are singularly deficient in heart, pace, 
and stamina. An entire lack of care in the selection of strains has 
produced this inferior class of animal, which has as little connection 
with the pure Arab type as it has with the English thoroughbred. 

There were, however, a sprinkling of ponies of a better sort, 
generally belonging to Bedouins from the edge of the desert, who 
have as yet resisted the temptation of buying land and settling 
down, when they soon become merged in the fellaheen and lose 
their distinguishing traits. 

The Egyptian Arab is generally not more than 14.2, and is 
frequently smaller, though the ‘‘ Beladis’’ often run to 14.3 and 
sometimes 15 hands. Few of those on the course, however, exceeded 
14.2, and many were well under 14. 

The Government are doing all in their power to improve the 
breed of horses in this country, but it is too soon as yet to judge 
of the success of their efforts. Also, it takes a long time for any 
fresh idea to permeate a nation’s brain, and provided his horse will 
amble nicely, and permit him to carry a sunshade when he rides 
from place to place, the Egyptian is perfectly content. 

The horses of the army and police are, by an agreement with 
the Turkish Government, recruited entirely from Syria, whence 
come also the Government stallions which stand in each district. 
No horses are supposed to be exported from Syria without the 
cognizance of the Turkish authorities, but many are smuggled out 
of that country into Egypt, arriving in the Nile Valley with camel 
caravans and in a very poor condition, but they still command a ready 
market. Egyptians, like most other people, find forbidden fruit the 
sweetest, and it is to be hoped that a gradual improvement will 
manifest itself in the horses of this country as the result of the 
illicit transactions. However, what the “‘ Belady” pony lacks in 
quality his owner atones for by his enthusiasm. The latter’s ardour 
frequently induces him to bring to the post (for a race open to horses 
under six) a weedy two-year-old, whose only chance of success lies 
in the disqualification of the rest of the field. Handicapping is too 
much of an exotic to flourish on the desert soil, and any attempt to 
introduce weight-for-age or other penalties is received with marked 
disfavour. For instance, at a more pretentious race-meeting held 
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recently at the capital of this province, a jockey, after riding the 
winner in the chief event of the day, weighed in 11 1b. short, and 
the stewards, being principally English, promptly disqualified him ; 
their action giving rise to such an uproar that it called for the 
intervention of the police. The owner of the second horse in the 
running thus secured the stakes, looking upon the affair as a direct 
intervention of Providence on his behalf, and wondering what he 
could have done to have made himself so popular with the stewards! 

After the inevitable delay, associated with others besides 
Egyptians, the competitors for the first event were provided with 
gaudy-coloured scarves and dispatched to the post—six furlongs for 


A BEDOUIN CHIEF—MOUNTED OMDEHS IN BACKGROUND 


three-year-olds. About a dozen came under the starter’s orders, 
and after several unsuccessful attempts a fairly good start was 
effected. All went well until the bend was reached, when two-thirds 
of the jockeys took a short cut and gained a temporary advantage, 
which was neutralised by the remaining third at the next corner. A 
good race resulted down the straight, but pandemonium broke loose 
when the judge decided that all the runners were disqualified. 
When matters had quieted down a little, mounted police were 
stationed at the corners of the course to induce the riders to keep 
the track; consequently it was possible to place three horses in the 
second event. 
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The winner was a handsome-looking chestnut, bestridden by a 
minute negro boy, habited in a striped combined garment which all 
but obliterated his shirt, and reminded one of a cast-off bathing 
dress. The child was armed with a rhinoceros-hide whip and a 
single rusty spur clamped on his sock, both of which weapons he 
kept manfully employed from start to finish. 

Some minor events followed, in one of which the above- 
mentioned jockey again proved successful; and then the com- 
petitors were marshalled for the event of the day—the village 
headmen’s or Omdehs’ Race, owners up. Our host took part, and 
his well-cut coat and breeches formed a strange contrast to the 
varied loose-flowing silk garments affected by his fellow omdehs. 


THE LITTLE SUDANEE JOCKEY 


There were about thirty starters, but some wrangling as to qualifi- 
cations took place before all the entries were accepted and the field 
lined up for the race. The distance was a mile, but practically all 
riders avoided the vigilance of the keepers of the course, and all 
were disqualified, in spite of the eloquent appeal of a Bedouin 
sheikh, whose gesticulations and features would have fitted him for 
the leadership of an ultra-Nationalist party in the “ Distressful 
Country.” However, his appeal was in vain, he had only completed 
about two-thirds of the distance. 

A consultation was held, and it was decided to give the omdehs 
a straight gallop across the desert: so a point was chosen a mile 
away to the north, from which they might make their way to the 
winning-post as best they could. 
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McKillop Bey, whose back is shown in one of my photographs, 
was entrusted with the flag, and got his field away to an excellent 
start. It was a really fine sight as they came across the sand in a 
wide extended line. At last two horses singled themselves out from 
the ruck, and about two furlongs from home one of them picked up 
an escort of mounted Bedouin supporters, who flogged him to the 
post, a bare winner, having at the same time ridden off the only 
other horse who threatened to outstrip him. 

By now the afternoon was getting on, so we mounted our 
various animals and started eastward, on drinks and dinner bent. 


SOME STARTERS IN THE OMDEHS’ RACE 


As we passed the sheikhs’ tombs our ears were assailed by an 
unexpected burst of barbaric music. It was the ‘‘ band” from the 
capital of the province playing a requiem over the bones of the 
dead—and such playing, discords and lapsed notes—Egypt all over! 

After two hours’ steady progress we reached Beni Muzar 
station, where we all dined at the Merkaz (the district headquarters 
of police). Dinner over, our party broke up, and personally I was 
not sorry to seek the seclusion of my mosquito curtain. 


3 | 


THE STORY OF A FOX 
BY LADY MABEL HOWARD 


THE first thing he remembered was a glorious day in May when he 
was lying in the sun on the fell-side, not far from the deep earth 
where he had been bred. His mother, secure of their safety, had 
carried him and his three brothers to enjoy the sun, and to take 
their first look at the wonderful world. Above them the mountain 
towered—a friendly sheltering peak which had protected them all 
these weeks, while below them lay the lake of Ullswater shimmering 
in the sun of the long May afternoon. The whole world was at 
rest—there was no sign of life except for a few red deer, who grazed 
idly on the fell-side, apparently also secure of their safety. Far 
away the sound of the whistle of the steamer as it plied its way up 
the blue lake came over the hill-side, and an occasional hoot from a 
motor car shot faintly across their ears. It was the red-letter day 
of the cubs’ lives, the first time they had been allowed to see the 
great world. In the dark, deep earth they had had no idea of the 
brightness or the beauty which met them outside. They lay con- 
tentedly in the sun, now and then playing and tumbling over each 
other, racing round and round, until the shadows grew long, 
the blue lake faded away into twilight’s grey, and their mother 
deemed it prudent to carry them back; and none too soon, for as 
the short summer night approached, the heavy tramp of men came 
up the hill, frightening the deer and filling the vixen with terror; 
for she recognised too well the meaning of this nocturnal visit. 

Only last year her cubs had been lifted, and she had been left 
sorrowing. Quickly scenting danger, she left the earth and stood for 
a moment outside to verify the sound. There was no doubt; in 
the fitful moonlight she could detect the gleam of the axe and spade- 
There was still time; fleet of foot, and strong of purpose, she was 
back in a moment, and seizing upon the nearest of the cubs she 
carried him safely a few yards higher up the mountain, depositing 
him in some dry young bracken. The descent was the work of a 
moment; but already the dark, sinister figures were bending over 
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the earth, she heard their voices, she knew she was too late, and 
that she had only contrived to save one of her offspring. In an 
agony of fear and apprehension she raced backwards and forwards 
along the ridge just above, barking with that weird, discordant 
sound peculiar to a fox. It was too dark for the men to see her, but 
they paused in their occupation as the sound reached them, and 
remarked on her whereabouts. Then, as she waited, the moon 
shone out again from behind the light fleecy clouds which had 
enveloped it, and she watched them lift the cubs she had nurtured 
with such care into a large basket they had brought with them— 
ah! men were cruel—and as they descended the hill with their 
burden, well satisfied with their night’s work, she marvelled at the 
barbarity which held them. 

As the sound of their footsteps at length died slowly away 
under the hill, she left her post and went back to their once happy 
home. A faint gleam of hope—a forlorn hope indeed—possessed 
her, that in the dark of the night they might have missed one. 
But these hopes were shattered by the sight which met her eyes: 
nothing but upturned earth and scattered fern marked the once 
happy home, and she returned to the place where she had left the 
cub she had saved. An unreasoning terror overcame her; she must 
remove him quickly, or perhaps these men would return. Lifting 
him, she began her journey. Right across the hill with soft, fleet 
steps she went, down into the low country, resting now and then by 
some rippling brook, then travelling on again, across the fields 
fresh with the early morning dew, terrifying a flock of sheep with 
lambs as she passed through them in the grey dawn. Still carrying 
her burden, she pressed on to the large park, that sure refuge for 
foxes where two years ago she had brought up a family undisturbed. 
Not till she reached that security did she relax her pace; for it 
was, she felt sure, the only safe spot. Depositing the cub in the 
friendly home which had sheltered her before, she went in search of 
food. She had not far to go. In this happy hunting-ground there 
were countless rabbits; an unconscious pheasant, too, in the act of 
picking up his breakfast was an easy prey, and she returned home 
lighter of heart. 

In the long days the cub played and raced round and round 
these pastures, venturing now and then on longer journeys, but 
remaining always in the park, which shelter his mother had 
cautioned him not to leave unless sorely pressed. The beauty of 
those sunny days of summer, when night almost joined hands with 
the dawn, was a perfect joy. Sometimes he would meet others of 
his kind as he crossed the pastures full of cattle; sometimes, too, he 
would hear the shepherd’s voice calling the sheep from afar; but 
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the sounds became familiar, and he had no fear till one day, when 
he was resting in the long grass half asleep, two riders came 
suddenly upon him. They were so close that, fearful of the horses’ 
feet, he was forced to rise, and as he stole quickly away he heard 
their exclamations of surprise. But he was out of sight in a moment; 
he had learnt his lesson young, human beings were no real friends ; 
and although instinct told him that it was too early in the year 
for any pursuit, still he was filled with distrust of the race, and 
especially of the race on horseback. A little later the heather 
became purple, and many a day he would lie out on it listening idly 
to the cry of the grouse as they whirled to and fro in an uneasy 
flight. He heard the gun too, but heeded not, as his mother had 
told him that in this park he was secure from the terrors of the 
shooting sportsman; and so he lay day by day all unconscious and 
unheeding that the time of danger to himself was approaching. 
But the awakening came suddenly. In the early grey dawn, with 
the promise of a lovely day, he was playing idly with another cub, 
when over the hill he saw approaching them the human beings in 
the red coats about which his mother had warned him, sur- 
rounded by the relentless hounds, already eager and expectant of 
their prey. 

For a moment he and his companion stood transfixed by the 
sight, watching the cavalcade slowly winding its way to the small 
dark fir covert close below where they were. Then thought and 
movement returned to them, and they realised that if the covert 
failed to produce a fox, the heather on which they were lying might 
be the next draw, and, as they knew too well, a sure one. They 
moved swiftly towards the big earth they knew would be open, not 
very far away. Even as they went, they turned now and then to 
watch the huntsman putting his hounds into covert. They heard 
his voice encouraging them, urging the timid ones to leave his 
horses’ heels and venture into the wood, blowing his horn to the 
refractory puppies who were pursuing the rabbits. They heard, 
too, the crack of the hunt servants’ whips; it all sounded ominous, 
and they placed what they considered a safe distance between 
themselves and the pack. Presently they saw a fox slip away; ina 
moment the whole pack was on his line, streaming out of covert; 
but it was evidently an old fox, for the hounds were whipped back, 
and unwillingly re-entered the plantation. 

But in a moment they proclaimed another find, this time a cub. 
Round and round the covert he went; each time he tried to break 
he was headed back ; at last there was a sudden silence, even at that 
distance our hero recognised the sounds which his mother had told 
him meant a kill, and shuddered as he thought how easily it might 
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have been himself. He still watched, fascinated in spite of his fear, 
and after a time he saw them calling hounds out of covert, when after 
a brief consultation they moved towards where he lay. Our friend 
was off. Regardless of the disdain of his companion he travelled at 
a great pace, and did not pause till he got to the high bit of ground 
close to the big earth he had reckoned upon, where he lay panting, 
for the sun had risen and the day was a hot one even at this early 
hour. He could see, alas! his friend had evidently waited too long, 
and the hounds were on his line. The huntsman was halloing them 
on to it, he could just make them out through a deep ravine, and 
then he lost sight of them. 

But he did not want to see more; full of fear that they might 
turn, he went on his way listening to the sounds growing fainter in 
the distance, hoping and thinking that as the sun was high in the 
heavens the morning’s sport would soon be over. The whole park 
was disturbed; the ducks were restlessly speeding backwards and 
forwards over the tarn they frequented, and several grouse flew over 
his head with their weird cry, while the cattle herded together with 
their heads up, and further on he met two foxes travelling his way 
-full of apprehension at the sound of horn and hounds; but they were 
old foxes, and intimated to him that they were safe from pursuit at 
present unless some untoward event occurred; as for our friend, 
they advised him to put himself as far away from hounds as was 
possible, so he took their advice and returned to the hole to which 
his mother had first brought him. 

For a few weeks his life was uneventful and he was able to elude 
hounds. Once he had a narrow escape when resting in a covert one 
morning. After a meal of a young rabbit, he was surprised and 
dismayed to hear the hounds. He looked up to see riders all round 
the covert. Each small space seemed covered by a huge human 
being cracking a whip; the hounds were behind him; there was no 
time for thought—quick as lightning he crept through the thick 
long grass which sheltered him from the view of the sportsmen; he 
listened for a moment, hounds were on his line, and there being 
no other way, he emerged boldly into the open, through a gateway 
and up the rocks. A view-hallo greeted him, a rider from each side 
approached him ; but it was a desperate case, and regardless of them 
he slipped through and was out of sight in a moment. Fortune 
favoured him; a hallo from the other side of the wood nearer to the 
huntsman proclaimed another cub, which went away and was 
halloed back into covert. The hounds, disturbed on their line, threw 
up their heads, waited a moment, and then went to the huntsman’s 
horn. Scent was bad! That gave him a lesson, and he was very 
careful for a long time, and lucky too, for hounds did not come his 
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way. They skirted the wood he was lying in for warmth one day ; 
ignorant sportsmen, almost treading on his brush as he galloped 
through the covert, halloed him; but hounds were close to their 
hunted fox just outside and never raised their heads, so the moment 
of danger was soon averted. 

The winter passed, it was an unusually cold one, the snow lay 
deep for weeks in the large pastures, and even the early spring did 
not disperse it altogether, for it still remained in the deep ghylls and 
along the side of the stone walls where it had been blown into heavy 
drifts. But the sun and the lengthening days were telling at last, 
and there was a sense of spring in the air when one morning our 
friend went off on a travelling quest. Earlier in the season he had 
journeyed one day some distance to a warm gorse covert about eight 
miles away; but the wind having arisen, and scenting snow in the 
air, he had turned back again to his own well-known and warm 
quarters, where he was sure of food and shelter. But this spring 
morning tempted him, and he sallied forth, not hurrying himself, but 
moving leisurely across country, almost unperceived by the few sheep 
and cattle which inhabited the bare pastures. He paused now and 
then, ever heedful of any strange sound which reached his ears, full 
of fear and suspicion. Fortune favoured him and he gained his 
refuge, a long thick gorse covert, a covert well known to the hunt 
and one which was considered almost a certain find. But our friend 
was gloriously unconscious of these facts; to him it was only a 
warmer lay than most, and he rested basking in the February sun, 
his eyes slowly closing, and happy in his security. 

Suddenly to his ears came that sound which had overtaken him 
before, the huntsman’s voice, the dreaded horn. Raising himself he 
slipped through the deep gorse—there was nothing for it, he must 
go; what he had dreaded all these months was before him now, those 
relentless hounds were on his track! A hallo as he emerged from 
the gorse into the open proclaimed his whereabouts, reckless eager 
sportsmen seemed to be in front of the hounds, and he could hear the 
cry of ‘‘ Gone away,” then the sound of the hounds’ voices as they 
were laid on to his line, and he was running for dear life. Through 
the bars of a high gate he slipped into a narrow lane and through a 
thick thorn hedge into a grass field. He was out of his ken now, he 
was going with no knowledge of his whereabouts, he had no chance 
of turning, they had come too quickly behind him, or he might have 
started back for the friendly park where he knew it was easy to run 
them out of scent. His only chance lay in his pace, and he did not 
spare himself, except for one moment when after crossing a deep 
stream he stopped and shook himself and listened. They were close 
on his line, but he had an opportunity now of bearing somewhat 
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towards the covert he had left, hoping with a forlorn hope that it 
might help him to retrace his steps, and lead him back to the 
country that he knew. 

He passed one or two small coverts, but did not dare venture 
into them for fear of being unable to get out again; he was begin- 
ning to feel it, his tongue was hanging out, and he was carrying 
his brush very low. Another large grass field and then over a some- 
what broken wall he passed, and to his joy recognised a field he had 
crossed in the morning. He had made a successful turn if only now 
he could hold his own a little longer! But the next mile told 
heavily upon him. He was losing pace—so he hoped were those 
hungry eager hounds behind him. He paused on the far side of a 
small heathery common he was crossing ; in the far distance he could 
see his home which he had so lightly left in the morning. He crouched 
for amoment in the heather to gain strength; there was a silence for 
a brief space: hounds, despite the wonderful scent, had evidently lost 
the line; the huntsman he could hear eagerly making a cast: once 
more the cry of ‘‘ Forrard” told him they were on his track. He 
lifted himself once more, he felt strangely weak and exhausted, but 
he struggled on—on—could he do it, or was this to be the end? Then 
suddenly as he was in the middle of a grass field his strength seemed 
to leave him, his heart had failed him, he staggered for a moment, 
and then rolled heavily over—dead. And so hounds and huntsman 
found him a little later. 
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THE HicH Tops or Brack Mount. By the Marchioness of 


Breadalbane. Illustrated. London and Edinburgh: Black- 
wood & Sons. 1907. 


Most men who are interested in stalking are aware that Lady 
Breadalbane is not only an enthusiast but has been an extraordinarily 
successful one. There are few better shots, more indefatigable 
walkers, or lovers of the sport with a wider or closer knowledge 
of all its details; but beyond the circle of friends of Black Mount 
it has not been known how admirably the mistress of that most 
fascinating domain can describe what she has seen and felt and done. 
The knowledge and skill were of course laboriously acquired, and 
there should be encouragement to the novice in Lady Breadalbane’s 
humourous description of ‘‘ My First Stag.” It is too good not 
to quote :— 

“When the eventful day came I moaned and groaned to the 
top of a high hill, without any sensation of elation, or even of 
anticipation. I was too hopelessly ignorant even to realise the 
difficulties before me. On reaching the top we came in sight of 
some deer, and the stalker peremptorily pushed me into a hole 
behind a hillock, and told me to sit still. I had no particular 
desire to do anything else, but this was hardly my idea of enjoy- 
ment. I wanted to do as he did—peer mysteriously over the 
ridge, and hear what was the plan; in fact, participate in some 
small way in what was, after all, my ‘day out,’ not his! However, 
whenever I tried to move I was told ‘they will pick you up,’ though 
why the deer should pick me up, invisible behind a peat-hag, and 
not the stalker well above it, I could not quite grasp. After this 
we did a good deal of crawling up and down on all-fours, in 
perfect silence. I had no idea where we were going. No sooner 
had we reached one place than we made a retrograde movement 
to where we came from; every now and then the stalker looked 
back at me with a meaning frown, which I understood to convey 
that I must remain transfixed and motionless in whatever position 
I happened to be at the moment. Sometimes it caught me 
unaware, and the position was agony. Gradually we seemed to 
be nearing the wished-for place, when suddenly, without any 
warning, the stalker drew the rifle from its case and said, ‘ Take 
the second one.’ At this moment I was flat on my face trying 
to emulate the forward motion of a boa-constrictor. I could see 
nothing but the stalker’s back. I had no idea if ‘the second one’ 
was in front, to the right, or to the left. ‘Sit up and take him 
when he gives a chance.’ I sat up and came in full view of the 
deer. The deer had also full view of me. The rifle was pushed 
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into my hand and I fired a shot, I firmly believe without even 
trying to find the sight, or stopping to consider which was the 
second or any other numbered stag. My whole thought was to 
get the rifle off and have done with it.” 

It is perhaps needless to say that the beast retired untouched. 
The necessity for practice was obvious. Lady Breadalbane shot 
assiduously at a target, accompanied her guests to the hill to 
learn ‘‘the ways and fashions of such work,” and reaped her 
reward. In time we read of her finding a rifle which precisely 
suited her, when, during a whole season, she never missed a single 
stag, and only on two occasions fired a second shot “‘to make 
sure.” One day, with her faithful gillie Grant, she got three stags, 
and on another day no fewer than six. Of this last expedition 
there is a graphic description which will have different effects on 
different readers who take up the book and peruse the chapter 
after an unsuccessful stalk. The deer came in bewildering num- 
bers, a suggestion from the gillie leads to a choice, the first beast 
falls, as does a second—a fine ten-pointer. ‘* Take either of the two 
dark stags below ye!” is now the whisper, and she takes them 
both. One more shot and five are accounted for—enough, it is 
decided; but, ‘‘ looking down over the ridge, a few paces from our 
hiding place, trying to see the dog, I heard a clattering noise 
behind me, an unmistakable sound to those acquainted with the 
hill—the feet of deer galloping over stones. In an instant I dashed 
back and seized the rifle which was still loaded. All good resolu- 
tions vanished; it was too great a temptation to resist one more 
shot if a good stag came past.” One did come, and, hit just behind 
the shoulder, fell rolling over and over with the impetus of his pace. 
Truly a day to be remembered and, happily, described. 

Another excellent chapter is called ‘‘ Let go Captain,” a dog, 
of course, and we are told how he, presently aided by Trimmy, 
who “had been watching the whole scene and making his wise 
calculations through it all,” secures a wounded stag. Among 
quaint characters introduced is McLeish, a gillie whose meaning 
is better than his manners. Once when he would talk his native 
tongue and Lady Breadalbane wanted to know what was being 
discussed, she entreated him, ‘‘ Pray do talk English, McLeish ; 
I cannot understand a word you say in Gaelic.” ‘‘It is a pity 
you had not learned such a useful thing before taking to the hill,” 
was his reply. Again, when crawling after him to get a shot, to 
her horror she perceived that he had her new rifle out of the cover 
and was dragging it through the rough heather. She earnestly 
begged him to be careful with the precious weapon. ‘‘ Tak’ it 
yersel’,” was all he said, dropping it and crawling on. The last 
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time she saw him he had watched her approach his cottage and 
greeted her with, “I thought yon wumman walked like Lady 
Breadalbane.” 

So practical a sportswoman naturally has something to say 
of attire, and derides the fashion-plate garb, the high-heeled, 
narrow-toed shooting boots, tight-fitting gaiters and short skirt 
bound with leather, ‘‘ which of all things in the world,” she says, 
‘‘is the most impractical, for leather absorbs water from the 
skirt and in wet weather hangs like a chain round the feet.” 
Her hints on what should be worn are eminently to the purpose. 

In conclusion we quote one of several delightful little pictures 
of life on the high tops :— 

** As one floats about in the stillness of a summer’s day, birds 
and beasts seem to forget their shyness, and share with humanity the 
peaceful entourage. Hares nibble away on the banks almost un- 
conscious of one’s presence, and as evening approaches the gentle 
hinds come down to drink by the sandy shores. A never-ending joy 
is it to watch the birds—eagle, raven, heron, hawk, and curlew— 
soaring overhead, grouse crowing on the heathery knolls, and wild 
duck swimming proudly along with their little brood round them. 
All these, and many other furred and feathered friends, have I met 


with beside these lochs, and a great love for them has grown in me, 
for the peace to be found there, the closeness to nature.” 


THE ComPLETE SHOT. By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Illustrated. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1907. 

We are not enamoured of the title of the series which Messrs. 
Methuen are issuing. The word ‘‘complete” is, of course, defen- 
sible. It means, according to the dictionary, “‘ perfect, entire, absolute, 
finished”; but nevertheless it does not seem happy? This is the sixth 
volume of the ‘‘complete” series, the “Shot” following on the 
Motorist,”’ “‘ Golfer,” Cricketer,” ‘‘ Photographer,” and ‘‘ Moun- 
taineer”’; and it is perhaps natural that a contributor to this magazine 
should be inclined to wonder whether these books would have been 
written had not the Badminton Library led the way? General specu- 
lation, however, is not criticism of a particular work. Anyone who 
boldly comes forward nowadays to write chapters on guns, dogs, game 
birds and the subjects which surround them is naturally handicapped 
by the fact that so many men have previously covered the ground. If 
we could imagine the book coming into the hands of an intelligent 
man who had never read anything about the sport, but had seen a 
little of it, we can easily understand how forcibly it would appeal to 
him. Perhaps, again, the critic who has been reviewing books on 
shooting for a great many years is from one point of view a harsh 
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judge: he has “been there” so frequently before. We do not for 
a moment blame Mr. Teasdale-Buckell for repetition: it was inevit- 
able. So much we ‘say lest readers should suppose that the author 
has anything of a novel character to tell them—though they would 
not perhaps be likely to entertain the expectation. Mr. Teasdale- 
Buckell, however, is a practical as well as a theoretical sportsman, 
and his style is always simple and unaffected. ‘‘ Journalese,”’ indeed, 
is most happily passing away from the columns of leading publica- 
tions ; it now lingers only in remote places, and though we believe 
that the author is a journalist, the volume would not betray the 
. fact. 

Men never will agree as to which is the best method of shoot- 
ing game, because so many of them do not know how they shoot 
it. They have never thought it out, they have no idea whether they 
shoot with one eye or both, whether they ‘‘ aim,” where and at 
what they aim if at anything. With many men, we are half 
inclined to say with most, shooting is a mixture of instinct and 
practice. Does the reader calculate feet or inches when grouse fly 
past his butt or when a high pheasant comes over him? The writer 
—and “‘ they fly into it ” sometimes—certainly never does anything 
of the sort. ‘If the gun muzzle has to move 5 feet a second to get 
ahead of game crossing at 20 yards away, it need move but 2} feet 
per second to get ahead of game 40 yards and moving at the same 
velocity.” So the author says, and we are not for a moment dis- 
puting his entire accuracy, but we do not believe that one shooter 
in two hundred knows or cares; he would probably be much con- 
fused if he fixed his mind on such problems; and besides, the 
varying pace at which game flies would be apt to upset the 
issue ? 

So again as to holding the gun, left hand well advanced near 
the trigger guard. Until quite recently artists invariably, so far as 
we have observed, showed the elbow crooked and the left hand so 
far from the muzzle that we always wondered how the gun could 
be held steadily. The author says he has seen some excellent work 
done by men who held their guns near the trigger, but it seems to 
us that a shooter is needlessly handicapping himself ? 

It will interest many men to know that Lord de Grey's guns 
are handed to him at full cock, and ‘‘always loaded with 42 grains 
of powder and 1,7; oz. of No. 5,”’ for he is well-nigh if not absolutely 
as the author puts it—quoting a familiar criticism—“‘ in a class by 
himself.” There is a story of his killing four grouse coming 
together, and again of his shooting four partridges out of a covey 
of eight, Lord Walsingham accounting for the other four. Some 
men prefer to take their guns from the loader at half cock. It is a 
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question of habit. Time is of course wasted, but there seems an 
element of safety in it. We have tried both ways, with hammer 
and with safety guns, but find ourselves fingering the hammer or the 
bolt to make sure, if there be time to feel. Loaders are mortal, and 
apt to forget, especially if they are used to loading for men whose 
custom varies. 

Mr. Teasdale-Buckell is an expert dog-man, and his chapters 
on breaking, &c., strike us as for the most part particularly good. 
We have, however, known cases in which his recommendations for 
teaching puppies not to run in have failed. He suggests lines 
‘passed round” a tree which would, by its position, give a free run . 
to the dogs of forty or fifty yards when they were called on. Then 
if they did not drop they would be abruptly pulled over when the 
limit of the cord was reached. The notion is that “in the mind of 
the pupil it must not be the cord, but the breaker’s order, that does 
the jerking.”’ Last year we came across two dogs thus trained who 


seemed to discriminate between voice and cord, to know when they 
were loose and to take advantage of the circumstance, though 
when on the cord their obedience was perfect. We are glad to see 
Mr. W. Arkwright’s admirable monograph on the pointer apprecia- 
tively commended. We have known a pointer—the property of a 


late owner of horses at Newmarket—to retrieve, and the author tells 
of an Irish setter who did duty as a retriever in Yorkshire grouse- 
driving. He never lifted a bird, merely put his foot on the grouse, 
waited to be relieved, and then went straight and quickly to the 
next. 

Probably there are numerous shooters who talk of “‘ rocketers ” 
without thinking what the word really means. The idea of course 
is a pheasant that rises rapidly as does a rocket when fired; but 
a good deal of latitude is employed in the use of the term, and any 
pheasant that comes over well. up is vaguely spoken of as a rocketer. 
On another question about which the author seems to express 
doubt we have none—as to whether a man should kill a wounded 
bird that comes within his reach after being more or less tailored 
by another gun. Humanity says shoot, and so does convenience, 
for nearly always much time is wasted in searching for birds that 
are said to have been hard hit. 


A Moruer’s Son. By B. and C. B. Fry. London: Methuen 
& Co. 1907. 

The name of one of the authors naturally attracts to this book, 
for all readers know that there are some things about which he 
can unquestionably write with authority. It would indeed have 
been almost culpable deception had Mr. Fry’s hero not been a 
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cricketer and a sportsman. Mark Lovell is, we are glad to say, 
all that could have been expected of him. His career is sketched 
from his first appearance in the world, is followed at “Old Pinker’s,”’ 
otherwise ‘‘ Dr. Pinker’s Academy for the Sons of the Nobility 
and Gentry,” at Oxford, and to the period of his marriage. He 
plays for England against Australia at Lord’s, and here, of course, 
Mr. Fry is in a position to speak from experience of a subject which 
few writers—Mr. Hesketh Prichard is an exception—can do more than 
with greater or less accuracy (we were almost saying feebly) imagine. 
Mark also rides the winner of the National, and Mr. Fry is far too 
expert to make mistakes, though the account of the race has not 
the vigour and vividness which distinguish his cricket chapter—we 
cannot quite imagine the winning jockey jumping the last fence and 
saying “ between his teeth,” ““On! Now, now! To the finish!” 
The last chapter, ‘‘ For England,” suggests another glorious bit 
of cricket, but it records how Mark Lovell fell in the Boer War, 
shot through the heart. We think Mr. Fry might have let one 
of the little Lovells learn the great game, and be left training on for 
his blue under his father’s skilful guidance ? 


Hints on Sport. Hints oN Horses. By Major H. H. Young, 
late 4th Bombay Cavalry. Leamington: Bryansford. 1907. 


Major Young would doubtless disclaim any pretensions to literary 
finish. He has not written these two little books, we feel sure, 
because he wished to figure as a man of letters, for in truth his style 
is rough-and-ready in the extreme, and he is too sensible not 
to recognise the fact. He has, however, seen much sport in India, 
and he sets down an unsophisticated account of it in the hope that 
the hints he gives may be of assistance to novices who go to serve in, 
or are otherwise attracted to, the Empire. Really practical scraps 
of information thus jotted down are frequently of more service than 
the laboured reflections of careful writers who devote themselves 
to the production of volumes. Chapter I., “‘ Buying Him, or the 
Conformation of the Horse,” is not, for instance, the title an 
experienced author would have given; but, like the rest of the book, 
it is very much to the purpose. Occasionally the Major demands 
more than can well be supplied. ‘‘ Let whoever rides in a race learn 
to judge pace,” he says. Many riders would learn if only they 
could, but they vainly try all their lives. If these “‘ Hints on Sport”’ 
are followed the way may be eased and many difficulties avoided. 
Not every man who shoots in India knows that to offer a Thakoor 
or high-caste Brahmin anything with the left hand is a deadly 
insult, or that monkeys and (near villages) peacocks must never 
be shot. 
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The rapid spread of the motor industry has naturally led to the 
formation, and to the proposed formation, of companies of all sorts, which 
invite investors to subscribe, offering the most tempting lures. That 
some of these companies will prove traps for the unwary is as certain as 
anything of the sort can be; and it is to guide and protect those who 
care for guidance and protection that the Motor Investcrs’ Association 
has been started at Egyptian House, 170-173 Piccadilly. It is some- 
thing in the nature of a club, with reading and writing rooms, but the 
point is that authentic and absolutely impartial information as to the 
prospects of all motor companies which are brought out can be obtained. 
The directors and officials bind themselves not to hold or deal in any 
motor shares, so that their advice is unbiassed. 


* * * * * 


Two altogether exceptionally fine Scottish sporting estates are to 
be offered for sale by Messrs. May & Rowden on October 24. One, 
of 2,990 acres, overlooks the Kyle of Sutherland. Deer, grouse, black- 
game, besides wild-fowl, snipe, woodcock, and rabbits, are plentiful. 
The other, of 7,000 acres, is in Shetland, thirteen miles from the ports 
of Lerwick and Scalloway. Here grouse have been introauced and are 
doing well in this their fourth season. Two rapid streams containing 
sea trout run through the property, which is specially suitable for the 
breeding of Shetland ponies. Particulars may be obtained from the 
auctioneers at 27 Maddox Street, W. 


* * * * * 


With the hunting season at hand the question of dress comes to the 
front, and lady readers are reminded of the vogue of Mrs. Steele’s com- 
fortable and convenient hunting corsets, to be obtained—with details for 
self-measurement, if a personal visit is impossible—at 38 Upper Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square. 

* * * * * 


Now that Billiards are again beginning to revive, Mr. George 
Edwards, 134 Kingsland Road, N.E., draws attention to the fact that it 
was on one of his tables that Peall made the biggest break on record—apart, 
of course, from the burlesque anchor stroke, now happily billiards no longer. 
Tables of the highest quality in all respects are to be had from £45. 


* * * * * 


Occupants of hunting boxes and sporting tenants in temporary 
quarters are often perplexed as to the best market for provisions. The 
General Fish Supply Company, Fish Docks, Grimsby—the largest fishing 
port in the world—make a specialty of sending choice fresh fish to private 
houses in all parts of the United Kingdom, per rail or parcel post. 

* * * * * 


Messrs. Saunders and Bayley of the Hague, Holland, are well-known 
commission agents, and have for some years past been largely engaged 
in executing commissions on systems and other forms of Turf business. 
Would-be speculators should, for their own protection, be careful to 
entrust their commissions only to firms such as this, who meet their 
engagements promptly and honourably, while their stability stands an 
unquestionable fact. 
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Dining at Dieudonné’s. 


Hotel Dieudonné Restaurant 


RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’ STREET, 
London, S.W. 


Che Restaurant to Lunch and Dine. 


—— BEST IN LONDON. —— 


w World-Renowned for Refined Cuisine 2 


PRIX-FIXE or A LA CARTE (Moderate Charges) :— 


Luncheon 4/- 


The Celebre Diner Dieudonné.... 
Diner de Luxe from la Carte vith id .. 10/6 
Abridged Menu if required. 


Elegant Suites of Rooms for Private & Public Dinners, 
Weddings, Receptions, &c. 


Opinions of the Press: 


** One of the most popular and pleasant places for Luncheons or Dinners is the famous house in 
Ryder Street, St. James.’’—IIlustrated London News. 


** Here may Lucullus dine with Lucullus, and be satisfied.”,—Evening Standard. 

«* Dieudonné Dinner was faultless.’’—Truth, 1906. 

‘‘ Dinner at the Dieudonné is different from dinner anywhere else.’’—Truth, 1907. 

“*It has all the charm and beauty of the most beautiful age of France.’’— Standard. 

** Dieudonné well maintains its reputation ; its Theatre Dinners are always excellent.’,—The World. 


TELEGRAMS —“‘ Guffanti, London.” TELEPHONE NuUMBER- 5265 Gerrard. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each ‘nanan for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 

THE AUGUST COMPETITION 
The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 

J. S. Place, Paymaster R.N., H.M.S. Antrim, Gibraltar ; 
Mr. Charles Abeniacar, Naples; Mr. Charles Maunsell, Dublin; 
Mrs. E. R. Blamey, Pack Horse Hotel, Staines; Mr. A. C. Horsley, 
Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Aboukir, Mediterranean, Malta; Mr. B. 
N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. R. Anstey Yonge, Lieu- 
tenant R.N., H.M.S. Widgeon, Upper Yangtse; Mr. J. A. Powne, 
Monmouth House, Chard; and Mr. T. J. Hallett, Lieutenant 
R.N., Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
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GOODWOOD, I1907—RETURNING TO THE PADDOCK AFTER THE CHICHESTER PLATE 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


‘HANDS TO BATHE” 


Photograph by Mr. J. S. Place, Paymaster R.N., H.M.S ‘“ Antrim,” Gibraltar 
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TUNNY-FISHING 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Abeniacay, Viale Elena, Naples 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A TROOP HORSE—SWIMMING AT THE SIDE OF A RAFT 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Maunsell, Dublin 
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FOOTBALL AT BLOEMFONTEIN—CORINTHIANS UV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Beck, Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony 


SUNDAY AT BOULTER’S LOCK 


Photograth by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Ramillies Barracks, Aldershot 
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NEWTON ABBOT RACES, AUGUST I907—-THE STOVER HANDICAP HURDLE RACE, 
MR. R. H. A. GRESSON S MARMALADE III. LEADING 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


THIRSTY : THE PARROT’S WATER 


Photograph by Mrs. E. R. Blamey, Pack Horse Hotel, Staines 
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HOCKEY ON THE QUARTER DECK, H.M.S. ‘ HIBERNIA” 


Photograph by Rev. T. W. L. Casfersz, R.N., H M S. * Hibernia,’ Channel Fleet 


INTERNATIONAL BOWLING TOURNAMENT AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
W. G. GRACE SKIPPING HIS RINK AGAINST SCOTLAND 


Photograth by Rev. J. H. Ison, St. Silas Vicarage, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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FLEET SAILING RACE AT SMYRNA 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Horsley, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘“ Aboukir,” 
Mediterranean, Malta 


YOUNG RABBIT LEAVING NESTING BURROW 


Photograph by Miss M. D. Haviland, Norlands, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny 
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ARMY SPORTS AT ALDERSHOT—A GOOD MATCH 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


A YOUNG PHEASANT 


Photograph by Mr. J. E. Hamilton, Haydon Bridge 
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LOWESTOFT TENNIS TOURNAMENI—THE TWO ALLENS IN THE GENTLEMEN'S DOUBLES 
Photograph by Mr. L. W. Paul, Kirkley House, South Lowestoft 


A CARGO JUNK DESCENDING THE SHIN T'AN (NEW RAPID), ONE OF THE WORST 
RAPIDS IN THE UPPER YANGTSE 
Special pilots are engaged for the descent, which takes about thirty seconds as compared 
with about a day on the way up 
Photograph by Mr. R. Anstey Yonge, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Widgeon,” 
Upper Yangtse 
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A GOOD JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. J. A. Powne, Monmouth House, Chard 


WILD-FOWLING ON THE SEA WALL, BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 


Photograph by Mr. F. Noakes, Oxford Street, W. 
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‘“THE CHAIN’’—CADETS OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 


Photograph by Mr. T. J. Hallett, Lieutenant R.N., Royal Naval College, Dartmouth 


NATIVE BOATMEN ALONGSIDE THE SS. ‘‘ZWEENA 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Hardy, Harcourt House, Shaldon, Teignmouth 
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START FOR THE IIO YARDS CHAMPIONSHIP OF BEDFORDSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


A GOOD JOKE 


Photograph by Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey 
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